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© Wide World Studio 
COMMANDER RICHARD EVELYN BYRD 


The Antarctic expedition of Commander Byrd is the most ambitious project 
in the history of exploration. Its spectacular feature is the proposed flight 
over the mountainous, blizzard-swept Antarctic continent to the South Pole; 
but more important is the mapping and scientific research it hopes to ac- 
complish in its two or three-year sojourn. The party, about eighty picked 
men, with four airplanes and the most modern scientific equipment, is now 
under way in three ships. Commander Byrd was born in Virginia just forty 
years ago, and graduated from the Naval Academy in 1912. In May, 1926, 
he made the first flight to the North Pole. His navigation over the Atlantic 
Ocean in the airplane America in June, 1927, more firmly established his 
reputation as a courageous explorer, and gained the backing for his attempt 
to conquer the vast Antarctic unknown. 
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BY ALBERT SHAW 








Certain editorial comments 
made in these pages two 
months ago, on the distribu- 
tion of dates in Presidential politics, were 
widely quoted with general agreement. 
We carry the standing national committees 
through, from the end of one campaign 
until the conventions are held in the fourth 
year following. These committees look 
ahead and are by no means dormant. They 
are dealing with the financial side of cam- 
paigns, liquidating past indebtedness, and 
planning in one way or another for future 
success. From the standpoint of the party 
in power, the next presidential campaign 
begins behind the scenes almost as soon as an 
election is held. Thus the political ma- 
chinery that was evoked in the effort to 
secure President Coolidge’s renomination 
and reélection was in excellent working or- 
der, and its object was frustrated only by 
Mr. Coolidge’s unwillingness to codperate. 
The party out of power also keeps busy 
through its official committees; and particu- 
lar candidates, employing their own organi- 
zations, often carry on extensive prelimi- 
nary campaigns lasting three or four years. 


Organized 
Politics 


Thus, during President Cleve- 
land’s second term, the organ- 
ized work of Mark Hanna to 
secure Governor McKinley’s nomination 
began two or three years prior to the actual 
campaign of 1896. All this planning in 
advance, though it is better systematized in 
our day than previous to the Civil War, is 
what has been familiar enough ever since 
the period of the Adamses and the “ Vir- 


Length of 


Campaigns 


ginia Dynasty” of a hundred years ago. 
As for the early holding of actual nominat- 
ing conventions, and the launching of 
campaigns with platforms extant and can- 
didates in the field, the period of stump- 
speaking and agitation between convention 
and election was longer on the average in 
the earlier times than it is to-day. The 
criticism offered in these pages had to do 
with the fact that conditions have changed 
so profoundly that what would once have 
been a campaign of moderate length now be- 
comes one that is needlessly protracted. 
We have the instantaneous distribution of 
news by radio to the entire country, and by 
newspaper service within a few hours. 
These changes are fairly well recognized 
in many of the States in the holding of their 
local election contests. Candidates for the 
governorship of New York will be chosen 
in conventions about the first of October. 
Five weeks will give ample time for cam- 
paigns for the State and local offices 


After long preliminaries we 
hold presidential conventions, 
let us say, in the first and 
second weeks of June, and notify the candi- 
dates two months later. The so-called 
formal opening of the campaigns, at some 
announced date after the candidates have 
made their elaborate speeches of acceptance, 
is purely nominal. The newspapers and the 
public carry on the campaigns in their own 
way, from the very moment of the naming of 
candidates and the publishing of platforms. 
The national, State, and local party com- 
mittees proceed more slowly to organize 


Five Months 
of Agitation 
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their activities. They establish headquar- 
ters and assign functions to various com- 
mittees. They set up speakers’ bureaus, 
engage a staff of writers and editors to 
prepare documents and publicity. material, 
and arrange for informational reports from 
localities throughout the country. The 
longer the campaign, the more elaborate 
and the more extensive become these ac- 
tivities. Reports come in from one State 
after another, to the effect that such and 
such efforts must be made to counteract 
the propaganda of the opposing party. 


Valueof Aj] this machinery has a value 
PA i that is to some extent tradi- 
ethods 3 : 
tional and non-essential. If 
the official campaign committees were tak- 
ing less upon themselves, public-spirited 
citizens, loyal to their respective parties, 
would do more in their own neighborhoods, 
with no expenditure of funds to be ac- 
counted for. As regards a certain educa- 
tional value, presidential campaigns are not 
to be disparaged. They can be made in- 
structive to millions of voters whose duty 
it is to acquire knowledge of the government 
and its workings, of questions and issues 
that may be in dispute, and of the qualifica- 
tions of the candidates. We are justified in 
attaching importance to the presidential 
year for what it is to contribute to the politi- 
cal intelligence of our self-governing repub- 
lic. All this being true, it may still be 
argued that the parties should make the ex- 
periment of holding their conventions three 
months later—that is to say, in September 
rather than in June. In respect to the use- 
fulness of platform speaking in presidential 
years, there is much to be said on both sides. 
An increasing number of voters find it more 
satisfying to read the newspapers than to 
attend public meetings. It should also be 
remembered that the family groups who 
heard Mr. Hoover’s acceptance speech over 
the radio on August 11, and Governor 
Smith’s corresponding speech of acceptance 
delivered on the 22d, were as truly a part of 
the audience as if they had been present in 
the stadium at Palo Alto or in the State 
House at the capital of New York. 


Pree The radio, in short, brings back 
ie stump-speaking to a place of 


importance that it was gradu- 
ally losing. There will still be thousands 
and millions wishing to see the candidate, or 
one of his prominent oratorical supporters, 
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as well as to hear his voice. But from the 
standpoint of the candidate himself, it is a 
source of gratification that he is not obliged 
to wear himself out by responding to the 
pressure of countless local committees de- 
manding that he make a set speech, per- 
chance out-of-doors, at their county fair or 
in the court-house plaza. A few carefully 
prepared speeches, rather than innumerable 
harangues after the manner of Mr. Bryan’s 
campaign of 1896, can now be made to reach 
the public with more telling effect and with- 
out any strain upon the physical vitality of 
the candidate. As for platforms, and the 
more careful presentation of national and 
argumentative material, we must continue 
permanently to rely upon the printed page. 
For appeals to the sympathy or to the con- 
victions of greater or smaller bodies of citi- 
zens, we shall not cease to rely upon the art 
of oratory. We shall simply make that art 
more effective by using means that will 
carry the voice of the speaker to listeners at 
any possible distance, while in the future we 
shall doubtless have the device called “‘tele- 
vision’’ so perfected that the listener who 
hears the voice will also see the speaker in 
action as he gives expression to his thoughts. 


Speaking Manya candidate for our high- 
ded est office in times past has seri- 


ously impaired his health by 
speaking tours during the long canvass, 
while others actually holding the office have 
been the victims of exposure or strain while 
trying to meet the demands made upon 
them for public speaking. One of the first 
presidential candidates to take the stump 
with great energy in his own behalf was 
Horace Greeley, in the campaign of 1872. 
The ‘“‘Liberal Republicans,” so-called, were 
opposed to the renomination of General 
Grant for a second term. Horace Greeley 
and his newspaper, the New York Tribune, 
were also opposed to Grant’s renomination. 
The Liberal Republican Convention, on the 
sixth ballot, nominated Greeley himself for 
the presidency. Although he had been the 
most prominent Republican editor in the 
country, his nomination was endorsed by 
the Democrats with the hope of defeating 
the Grant administration. It wasa surpris- 
ing nomination, and the election resulted in 
a decisive victory for the ticket of Grant and 
Wilson. Yet Greeley polled a very respect- 
able popular vote, the aggregate for Grant 
being 3,597,132, and for Greeley 2,834,125. 
Mr. Greeley, however, died within the 
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THE NEW STYLE OF CAMPAIGN SPEAKING 


Governor Smith delivered his formal address accepting the Democratic nomination for the presidency on August 22. 

Besides the immediate audience in the legislative chamber there were millions who heard his voice over the radio. In 

contrast it can be noted that when Grover Cleveland was notified in the same city of Albany, in 1884, there were only 

a few persons present and the real acceptance took the form of a letter written and made public through the newspapers 
three weeks later. 


period between the popular election and the 
casting of the votes of the presidential elec- 
tors. His efforts in opposing the Grant ad- 
ministration on the stump had been too 
much for a man of his age, and his previous 
method of dealing with the public had been 
that of the editorial sanctum rather than 
the platform. 


ein and Tf President Wilson could have 
pp ng used a great hook-up of radio 


stations to make one appeal to 
the American public on behalf of the rati- 
fication of the peace treaty, including the 
Covenant of the League of Nations, instead 
of undergoing the terrible strain of his 
speaking tour to the West, there is reason 
to think that his strength would not have 
failed, and that his life would have been 
spared. His speeches from place to place 
were brilliant efforts; but for the most 
part they reached only a series of local audi- 
ences. One speech with our present radio 
facilities, delivered quietly in Washington, 
would have been ten times more effective 
than the Western trip, and would have 
involved no strain whatever. President 
Harding’s visit to Alaska while in office was 
perhaps unduly arduous, but it was the 
formidable succession of speeches delivered 
by him at many points on the outward 
Journey, and on the earlier part of the re- 
turn trip that contributed most to the 


fatigue that gave a fatal turn to his already 
impaired health. Presidents Garfield and 
McKinley, though not victims of overstrain, 
were both assassinated while away from the 
White House on unnecessary speaking tours. 


Greeleyon Referring to Horace Greeley’s 
. Value of strenuous efforts on the stump 
lumping ° 3 a F 

in 1872, it might be pertinent, 

in view of the fact that we are now engaged 

in a presidential canvass, to make the fol- 

lowing quotation from a lecture that Greeley 

had prepared and delivered some time 
previous to his nomination: 


Our presidential and State canvasses are most 
improvidently conducted. People wander to distant 
counties to listen to favorite orators, and swell pro- 
cessions at mass-meetings. They compel speakers 
to strain and crack their voices in addressing acres 
of would-be auditors; when, in fact, more effect is 
usually preduced, so far as conviction is concerned, 
by a quiet, protracted talk in a log school-house 
than by half-a-dozen tempestuous harangues to a 
gathering of excited thousands. I perceive and 
admit the faults, the vices of our system of elec- 
tioneering; and yet I hold that an American presi- 
dential canvass, with all its imperfections on its 
head, is of immense value, of inestimable utility, as 
a popular political university, whence even the 
unlettered, the ragged, the penniless may graduate 
with prefit if they will. In the absence of the stump, 
I doubt the feasibility of maintaining institutions 
more than nominally republican; but the stump 
brings the people face to face with their rulers and 
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aspirants to rule, compels an.exhibition and scrutiny 
of accounts and of projects, and makes almost 
every citizen, however, heedless and selfish, an ar- 
biter in our political controversies, enlisting his 
interest and arousing his patriotism. The allow- 
ance of a monarch, exorbitant as it is, falls far below 
the cost of choosing a president; but the popular 
acquaintance with public affairs diffused through a 
canvass is worth far more than its cost. That false- 
hoods and distorted concepts are also disseminated 
is unhappily true, but there was never yet a stirring 
presidential canvass which did not leave the people 
far better, and more generally, informed on public 
affairs than it found them. The American stump 
fills the place of the French coup d’état and the 
Spanish-Americap pronunciamento It is, in an 
eminently practical sense. the conservator of 
American liberty, and the antidote to official 
tyranny and corruption. 


Campaigns Studying earlier nominations 
fae and campaigns we find that it 


was in Jackson’s period that 
the convention system was established. Be- 
fore that time candidates were selected by 
Congressional caucuses or by the con- 
currence of State legislatures. The first 
National Democratic Convention was held 
in 1832; so that the one held this year at 
Houston completed the twenty-five con- 
ventions of a full century. The next one 
will begin the second hundred years of the 
conventions of a party which, with all its 
vicissitudes, may properly claim continuity, 
in fact as well as in name, for more than a 
century. It was at President Jackson’s 
instance that the convention was called 
very early that nominated Van Buren as his 
successor. It was held at Baltimore, in 
May, 1835; and one of the rules reported 
at that time was to the effect “that a 
majority of two-thirds shall be required to 
elect the candidates for President and Vice- 
President.” This rule was voted down by 
231 to 210 on the first day, but was recon- 
sidered on the second day of the convention 
and adopted. It has been adopted by every 
convention since that year. Van Buren 
was unanimously nominated. The Whig 
opposition held no convention, and put 
several candidates in the field with the idea 
of securing enough votes in the Electoral 
College to prevent Van Buren’s success, and 
thus throw the election into the House of 
Representatives. William Henry Harrison, 
Daniel Webster and Hugh L. White were 
the Whig candidates, all of whom received 
electoral votes, but not enough in the aggre- 
gate to beat the “Little Magician” of 
Kinderhook, New York. 
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The These details are intended to 
Campaign inform the reader concerning 
of 1840 


that long campaign with Van 
Buren nominated as early as May, 1835, the 
election occurring in 1836, and the inaugu- 
ration, of course, on the 4th of March, 1837. 
Thus Van Buren was nominated aimost 
twenty-two months before he took the oath 
of office. In the next election there was a 
national Whig convention at Harrisburg, 
held on December 4, 1839. Henry Clay, 
General William Henry Harrison and Gen- 
eral Winfield Scott were the principal candi- 
dates, and the ballotting ran through several 
days, with William Henry Harrison finally 
nominated. This convention, as our read- 
ers will note, was held nearly seven months 
earlier than those of our own time. The 
Democrats postponed their convention until 
the 4th of May, 1840. Van Buren’s renom- 
ination was without opposition, but there 
had been sharp differences about the second 
place on the ticket. This was the great 
“Log Cabin” and “Hard Cider” campaign 
of the Whigs, and Harrison was elected. 


The First One of the most important po- 
“Dark Horse” litical situations in the history 
of the country was that of 

1844, with the annexation of Texas as the 
immediate issue, and the storm clouds of the 
Mexican War beginning to appear on the 
horizon. The Democrats held their con- 
vention at Baltimore on May 27, 1844, and 
after the ninth ballot there was a stampede 
for James K. Polk of Tennessee, with all the 
delegates changing their votes from Van 
Buren and Cass, making the choice of Polk 
unanimous and enthusiastic. Polk, who 
proved to be an able President, was known 
in politica] history as the first ‘dark horse,” 
the leading candidates being President Van 
Buren and General Cass of Michigan. The 
Whigs by this time had made up their minds 
that their foremost leader, Henry Clay, 
ought to be rewarded, and they had already 
held their convention at Baltimore on the 
1st of May. Clay was nominated by accla- 
mation and without a ballot. Thus the 
campaign of 1844 had about a month longer 
to run than the campaigns of the present 
year. Not to recount all of the conventions 
of the last century, it may be noted that the 
Democrats met on June 1, 1852, at Balti- 
more, where they nominated Franklin 
Pierce of New Hampshire, while the Whigs 
met also at Baltimore on June 16 and nomi- 
nated General Winfield Scott. The new 
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Republican party had fully matured for the 
campaign of 1856, nominating Col. John C. 
Frémont in a convention at Pittsburgh on 
June 17th. The Democrats had held their 
convention at Cincinnati on the 2d of June, 
with President Pierce seeking renomina- 
tion. He was gradually eliminated, and the 
choice lay between Jamés Buchanan of 
Pennsylvania and Stephen A. Douglas of 
Illinois, with Buchanan reaching a clear 
majority on the sixteenth ballot, when 
Douglas generously waived the advantage 
of the two-thirds rule and instructed his 
supporters to give Buchanan their vote. 


Splits, Bolts, 
and Minor 


Parties 


It is now fifty-six years since 
Horace Greeley made his cam- 
paign against General Grant. 
We have continued our system of great na- 
tional party conventions. The Republican 
party is now in its seventy-fifth year, and 
both national organizations show full signs 
of permanence. Attempts to develop third 
parties have had striking effect upon particu- 
lar elections, but have not resulted in the 
establishment of permanent organizations 
that have assumed commanding propor- 
tions. Thus the Socialists and the Prohibi- 
tionists have for a long time maintained their 
formal existence as political parties; but ex- 
cept in close elections in particular States, 
such movements have had no decisive bear- 
ing upon results. As regards local splits 
and bolts within the major parties, there 
have been consequences of the utmost im- 
portance. Thus Grover Cleveland became 
Governor of New York by an overwhelming 
majority because of a split between the 
Blaine Republicans and the Conkling Re- 
publicans, who put rival State tickets into 
the field. This local success led to Cleve- 
land’s nomination for ‘the presidency. Ex- 
actly the same thing happened in 1910 in 
New Jersey, where a split in the Republican 
party made Democratic success inevitable, 
and gave Woodrow Wilson the governor- 
ship which, in turn, made him a candidate 
for the presidency in 1912. His election as 
President was due to the Republican split 
that put the rival tickets headed by Presi- 
dent Taft and former President Roosevelt 
into the field. Again, Mr. Wilson’s election 
In 1916 was due to the local circumstance of 
a factional split in California between Re- 
publican supporters of Hiram Johnson and 
those adhering to the conservative wing of 
the party. But for this, Charles Evans 
Hughes would have been elected President. 
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HORACE GREELEY 


After he had edited the New York Tribune for thirty 

years with brilliancy and vigor that made him always a 

national figure, Mr. Greeley went through a campaign as 

presidential candidate in 1872 and died within a month 
after his defeat at the polls. 


Socialists There is no sign that minor 
= Existirg parties will count for anything 
rosperity i 


at all in this year’s elections. 
As early as April 16 the Socialist conven- 
tion at New York City adopted a platform 
and launched a presidential ticket headed 
by Rev. Norman Thomas, an intelligent and 
convinced radical, who is also an effective 
public speaker. But the Socialist move- 
ment in the United States flourishes only 
upon depressed labor conditions, and in 
temporary periods of so-called “hard times.”’ 
In spite of all efforts to prove that the 
country has not been prosperous, the facts 
show a remarkable persistence of economic 
conditions that are summed up in the word 
“prosperity.” Depression and unemploy- 
ment in the New England and New York 
centers of the textile industry have had 
nothing to do with those forces of capitalism 
and big business that the Socialists de- 
nounce. The textile manufacturers have 
simply found it more advantageous to pro- 
duce certain lines of goods in the South 
than in New England. Furthermore, the 
industry has to be adapted to meet changed 
demands. Lesser quantities of cotton soods 

mH, 
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are required for clothing, and larger quan- 
tities of silks, and of fabrics made from 
artificial fibers that resemble silk, are now 
wanted. We publish in this number of the 
Review the first article that our readers 
will have found anywhere describing the 
development of a new textile center in 
Tennessee that produces material of this 
latest character. 


Industrial These changes have nothing to 
Troubles and do with the theories of the 
ome Socialists. They indicate a 
healthy progress and a wide distribution of 
interest in new things and of ability to 
follow the fashions. As for the New 
England communities of spinners and weav- 
ers and shoemakers, they will not be long 
in adapting themselves to changed market 
‘conditions. It is reported that the troubles 
in the coal-mining industry are greatly 
diminishing in extent; and while this whole 
question of the relations of the coal fields to 
the American public deserves bold treat- 
ment on the broad national plane, it is not 
involved in this year’s campaign. It is a 
problem of the kind that Herbert Hoover is 
peculiarly qualified io handle, while it may 
also be said that Governor Smith would 
not lack the courage to deal with it if 
competent advisers convinced him as to a 
proper solution. In short, the unsettled 
coal question, which is foremost in the 
programs of the English Socialists, will not 
advance the fortunes of the Socialist party 
in the United States, although that party 
has been doing active propaganda work 
among the coal miners. 


Agreements Socialism in the United States 
, ee a as Norman Thomas preaches it 


is not essentially related to the 
cause of the revolutionists and anarchists 
who would overthrow constitutional forms 
of national and State government in order to 
start anew on Bolshevist principles. Most 
Americans who call themselves Socialists 
are simply people who believe in extending 
very greatly the activities of government, 
and in lessening the sphere of private bank- 
ing and industrial capital. The policies of 
both leading parties uphold in the fullest 
sense the rights of private property, and 
the advantages, for most ordinary purposes, 
of private initiative. They are alike in be- 
lieving in the regulation of banks, and in a 
joint governmental and banking control of 
the volume of the circulating medium. They 
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are now in a substantial agreement as to the 
relation of protective tariffs to domestic 
industry and the home market. They are 
in full working agreement upon our estab- 
lished policy of regulating the relations 
between railway companies and the public 
by means of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. And they agree upon the prin- 
ciples of government mediation to pre- 
vent railway strikes. The Democrats have 
given up all idea of the nationalization of 
railroads. Upon this question the Social- 
ists, who demand national ownership and 
operation of railroads, as also of coal mines, 
are making no headway at all against the 
two major parties. Both parties are solici- 
tous for the welfare of wage-earners; and 
the labor unions are not tempted to look 
toward the platform and candidate of the 
Socialist party. The major parties are 
rivals in their offerings of huge financial 
inducements for the governmental promo- 
tion of farm interests, western and southern. 


Drink It should be remembered that 
Regulation socalled “sumptuary”’ laws 
Ts Socialistic : ’ 


no matter through what mo- 
tive they have been placed upon the statute 
books, are socialistic in their nature and 
principle. We took a long step in the direc- 
tion of State socialism when we put the 
Eighteenth Amendment in the Constitution 
and enacted the Volstead Law. But the 
proposals of Governor Smith are even more 
socialistic than the present prohibition plan, 
because it is desired by him to modify the 
existing national statute in such a way that 
governmental machinery in the States may, 
in some fashion of paternalism, undertake 
to see that those who desire beer and light 
wines are duly indulged. As for those who 
go much farther than Governor Smith, and 
who demand a complete reversal of existing 
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conditions, it must be admitted that they © 


are socialistic in the fullest sense of the word. 
First, they would do away with national 
prohibition by securing repeal of the 
Eighteenth Amendment. Next they would 
abolish State prohibition (for it should be 
remembered that nearly all the States have 
prohibition laws independent of the Vol- 
stead Act). And finally, these citizens pro- 


pose that the State itself should not only H 
cherish and protect the liquor business, but FF 


should take it up as a matter of public 7 
administration, and sell drinks of guaran- 7 





teed character at moderate prices through 


a department of the State government. 
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[llConsidered t is true that the provinces of 
Proposals Canada, with their compara- 
tively small populations and 
their less complicated social conditions, have 
as a very recent experiment substituted the 
government dispensary plan for what was 
also a very brief experiment of prohibition. 
But it does not follow that the people of the 
United States should blindly accept the 
casual reports that pronounce this latest 
Canadian system a brilliant success. When 
the people of the United States chose to 
adopt the Eighteenth Amendment, they 
made a decision from which there could be 
no early retreat. There are two or three 
reasons why merely tinkering with the Vol- 
stead Act will not prove to be a means of 
relief from the essential facts of legal prohi- 
bition. For one thing, Congress will not 
even consider making the sort of changes 
that Governor Smith advocates. In the 
second place, since the whole purpose of the 
Eighteenth Amendment is to provide a 
uniform treatment of the question of in- 
toxicating beverages, it is hard to believe 
that the courts would uphold a law con- 
ferring upon each State the right to deal 
in its own way with that subject. As for 
public opinion, it will not sustain a further 
messing up of what is already a difficult 
situation because of the lack of full volun- 
tary support of enforcement measures. 


The Drink That any country like the 
Habitls United States is better off 
Doomed 


without the regular and wide- 
spread use of alcoholic beverages is too 
obvious to be argued about. The so-called 
‘drinking habit’ is not compatible with the 
conditions of our present-day life. Twenty 
million automotive vehicles on our public 
highways provide twenty million arguments 
against the use of alcoholic beverages. It 
would be far better if the discontinuance of 
alcoholic stimulation could have come about 
without prohibition laws. The’ railroads 
had not found prohibition laws necessary 
for the maintenance of their rule against the 
use of liquors by men operating trains. 
We have now, however, to deal with the 
fact that prohibition exists, and that its 
most energetic opponents offer no substitute 
except to set up the States themselves in 
the liquor business. In any case, the drink 
habit is doomed by virtue of the fact that 
we, as a nation, have adopted other habits 
and customs that make drinking a thing 
outlawed except by the reckless and foolish. 

















REV. NORMAN THOMAS, SOCIALIST NOMINEE 
FOR THE PRESIDENCY 


Mr. Thomas was the party’s candidate for Governor of 

New York in 1924, polling 100,000 votes, and in the fol- 

lowing year he accepted its nomination for the office of 
Mayor of New York City. 


We are publishing in this num- 
ber some interesting and timely 
articles relating to the subject 
of group insurance. In our modern indus- 
trial era, society has been seeking ways to 
tide families and individuals over the haz- 
ards of illness and accident, and to furnish 
safeguards against the dreaded dangers of 
poverty and dependency in old age. In 
Germany, Bismarck took a few leaves out 
of the book of the Social Democrats, and 
set up an elaborate system to combat these 
risks and hazards. He converted the gov- 
ernment into a great agency for universal 
pensions and insurance. The British people 
have moved more cautiously toward the 
assumption of State responsibility in such 
matters, but they have gone a considerable 
distance in that direction. In the United 
States, the tendency has been to develop 
the function of insurance (1) through great 
companies, coming under State inspection 
and oversight, (2) through codperative 
activities of various kinds, and (3) through 
plans worked out in particular industries as 
related to their own employees. Recently 


Insurance by 


Wholesale 
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attention has been called to a concrete 
scheme of insurance for certain specified 
purposes by the announcement of a so-called 
“sroup policy” issued to the General 
Motors Company by the Metropolitan In- 
surance Company, affecting several hun- 
dred thousand employees. 


At our request a high official 
of the Metropolitan Insurance 
Company has contributed a 
statement for our readers, dealing with 
this subject of group insurance; and 
we have also provided a general article 
showing the nature of this plan, and the 
extent to which it has been making its way 
until now a large fraction of the American 
people is under such substantial protection 
as group insurance provides. Here, again, 
we are moving in the United States upon 
lines quite distinctly opposite to those that 
the Socialist program lays down. We shall 
not, in our day, follow Europe in the ten- 
dency to make the government an insurance 
and pension agency for the population at 
large. It is true that we undertook to 
provide pensions and insurance for the 
service men of the Great War, but we also 
found such obstacles in the way of creating 
an efficient system and securing its honest 
administration that we shall not easily be 
induced to universalize pensioning and in- 
surance functions of government. 


A Notable 


Movement 


Avowals of | The speech of Governor Smith 
ayo 8 at Albany on August 22 came 
andidate 

several days after our last 

number went to press; and confidential 
copies of it were not distributed until the 
very eve of its delivery. Like the accep- 
tance address of Mr. Hoover, it was heard 
over the radio by many millions of listeners. 
Bad weather compelled the Governor to 
speak indoors, and this disappointed a great 
gathering that had assembled on the grounds 
of the State Capitol. As representing the 
party out of power, the tone of the Demo- 
cratic candidate was naturally one of attack 
rather than of defense. Republican claims 
of efficient financial administration were 
criticized by Governor Smith, but by no 
means conclusively. There was criticism, 
also, of the failure at Washington to bring 
to a conclusion President Harding’s project 
for reorganizing government departments 
and for reducing the number of agencies— 
most of them created by President Wilson 
in the war period—that have been created 
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outside of the services grouped under de- 
partment heads. It could hardly be ex- 
pected that Governor Smith should have 
been personally familiar with the detailed 
history of this situation at Washington. 
Mr. Hoover, on the other hand, understands 
it—precisely as Governor Smith under- 
stands the recent thoroughgoing reconstruc- 
tion of the government of New York State. 
The New York changes were fundamental, 
while those desired at Washington are not. 


Governor Smith, of course, had 
many advisers in the prepara- 
tion of this address, just as now 
he has many to whom he turns in preparing 
his campaign speeches. It may be said, 
therefore, that his drastic criticism of our 
Latin-American policy is not to be taken as 
a final indication of the course that he would 
pursue if he were elected. The last Demo- 
cratic administration was incomparably 
more aggressive in its Latin-American policy 
—as for instance, in its two military in- 
vasions of Mexico—than anything that the 
present Administration has done in its 
attempts to help Nicaragua. Neither party 
should apologize for Uncle Sam’s generous 
aid to small republics that suffer from a 
surviving tendency to carry practical poli- 
tics to the extreme of civil war. 


On National 


Policies 


On the prohibition question 
the reader feels that Governor 
Smith is not echoing the opin- 
ions of any expert adviser. He promises to 
enforce the laws to the best of his ability. 
On the other hand, he proposes to recom- 
mend changes in the drink law. He would 
call for ‘‘a scientific definition of the alco- 
holic content of an intoxicating beverage.” 
His notion of a change in the Volstead Law 
is further explained by him: ‘Each State 
would then be allowed to fix its own 
standard of alcoholic content, subject 
always to the proviso that that standard 
could not exceed the maximum fixed by the 
Congress.” It should be noted that this 
last suggestion, namely that Congress should 
change the present alcoholic limit and that 
the States should have the power to reduce 
rather than to increase the amount of 
alcohol, carries very little comfort for 
those who had supposed the Governor’s 
position to be one that demanded for the 
States a much wider discretion. In the 
Volstead Act the limit was merely that 
which State laws had already established. 


To Enforce 
Laws 
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To Alter But the Gov- 
the 
picts eRe ernor goes on 


as follows: 
“T believe, moreover, that 
there should be submitted 
to the people the question 
of some change in the pro- 
visions of the Eighteenth 
Amendment.” The change 
that the Governor | per- 
sonally favors would give 
to each State “the right 
wholly within its borders 
to import, manufacture or 
cause to be manufactured, 
and sell alcoholic bever- 
ages, the sale to be made 
only by the State itself and 














not for consumption in 
any public place.” Under 
this plan every State in 
the Union could come into 
as complete control of the liquor business as 
at any time in the past. By far the more 
simple and obvious plan would be to abolish 
the Eighteenth Amendment, rather than 
to modify it as Governor Smith proposes. 


Appealing The Governor’s address de- 
Fare , votes much space to the agri- 
armers 


cultural question. It is all 
summed up, however, in the promise that 
if elected he would consult farm leaders, 
economists, and financiers. Farm relief is 
not a party question. Farmers will be 
badly advised if they suppose for a moment 
that any form of words in campaign speeches 
or in convention resolutions can guarantee 
any particular kind of legislation. Presi- 
dent Coolidge thought it his duty to veto 
the McNary-Haugen bill on account of 
certain specific provisions. Mr. Hoover 
has never been accused of holding views 
other than those of the Administration on 
this subject. Large majorities of both 
Houses of Congress voted for the McNary- 
Haugen bill. The Democratic party has 
been trying to get credit with the farmers 
by criticizing the Administration for this 
Coolidge veto, while carefully abstaining 
from the plain statement that the bill 
should have been approved. There has 
been ample and obvious occasion for an 
explicit declaration on that point. The 
refusal of the Democratic Convention to 
make such a statement, while offering a 
long and unreadable dissertation upon agri- 
cultural conditions, has been discreetly imi- 


GOVERNOR SMITH CONFERS WITH GEORGE N. PEEK OF 
ILLINOIS, PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN COUNCIL OF 


AGRICULTURE 


tated by Governor Smith in his extended 
comments on the same subject. 


A Subject 
Dropped from 
the Campaign 


Since the Democrats had the 
opportunity to say frankly that 
they endorsed the McNary- 
Haugen bill, yet declined to say it, they have 
practically dismissed the agricultural situa- 
tion from genuine consideration in this 
campaign. The western farmers will have 
their own way of deciding whether, all 
things considered, they would prefer to have 
Governor Smith rather than Mr. Hoover 
making recommendations to Congress, and 
exercising the veto power, on farm legisla- 
tion. Governor Smith’s views upon water- 
ways, power resources, and the settlement 
of the Colorado River and Muscle Shoals 
problems, present those - questions intelli- 
gently, and along non-partisan lines already 
quite generally accepted by Congress and 
the country. 


Smithas .t is not as a man having 
Administrator Original opinions upon ques- 
tions of policy at Washington, 

with which he has never had opportunity to 
become familiar, that Governor Smith 
makes his strongest appeal to the country. 
Upon one subject only are his ideas under 
wide discussion, and that has to do with the 
Eighteenth Amendment and the whole 
liquor question. His chief strength lies in 
the fact that he is the accepted candidate 
of a great party, whose convention nomi- 
nated him on the first ballot. From the 
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standpoint of the politicians, his best asset 
is his prestige as a vote-getter in his own 
State. It is further believed in certain 
quarters that his position on ‘“‘wet and 
dry” issues may give him more than nor- 
mal party strength in several other States, 
New Jersey and Maryland for example. 
When it comes to those who are not thinking 
so much about politics as about the vast 
authority that is exercised by the President 
of the United States; the question of Gov- 
ernor Smith’s qualifications as a: man of 
ability, integrity and experience becomes of 
paramount importance. It should be said 
then that his ability in matters of practical 
government is highly regarded by leading 
‘men in both parties in the State of New 
York. His opponents in New York are also 
at pains to say that there is not the slightest 
question as to his integrity as a public 
official, or the uprightness of his private 
character. . His experience has been that of 
official service during a quarter-century. 


A Review Governor Smith had not per- 
of Smith's sonally devised the reorganiza- 
Achievements |. 
tion scheme of government for 
the State of New York; but his efforts— 
more than those of any other man—led to 
the adoption of this scheme. Moreover, it 
has devolved upon him to put it into effect, 


and to name the officials upon whose vigi- 
lance, skill and honesty it must depend for 
its success. It has seemed to the Editor 
of this periodical, whose high regard for 
Secretary Hoover’s constructive ability in 
the administration of public office has not 
been disguised, that a review of the methods 
and achievements of Alfred E. Smith in his 
work as Governor of the State of New York 
ought also to be set forth in these pages. 
Accordingly, we are publishing in this 
number an article entitled ‘Smith as Ad- 
ministrator,’”’ which has been prepared 
largely by reference to the Governor’s own 
statements. It is not designed to be a 
critical review, or to deal by way of answer 
with any question that may be in contro- 
versy. The reader will not fail to gain the 
impression that Governor Smith has not 
only had long experience in the affairs of an 
important State, but that this experience 
has covered a wide range of subjects affect- 
ing the welfare of ten million people. It is 
also to be noted that in the making of ap- 
pointments he seems to have been chiefly 
concerned to find efficient men. 


The Smith Governor Smith’s campaign, 
NeaVoekTicke , as carefully planned, contem- 
plated nothing very arduous. 

His special train was to arrive at Omaha, 
Nebraska, in time for an 
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address Tuesday evening, 
September 18; and _ this 
speech on the farm ques- 
tion was to have national 
distribution by radio. Ac- 
companying him on the 
private train was a well- 
selected group of general 
advisers and of specialists 
to be consulted on _par- 
ticular questions. The 
second speech was sched- 
uled for Oklahoma City. 
September 20, and the 
third for Denver two days 
later, with water power 
and its control as the prin- 
cipal subject. Helena, 








GOVERNOR SMITH’S SPEAKING TOUR IN REPUBLICAN 


TERRITORY 


Montana, was selected for 
the 24th, and Minneapolis 
for the 27th. The prohi- 


Leaving Chicago on September 17, the Governor’s schedule provided for one bition question was to be 
formal evening address every two days (with but a single variation) at the cities o. 8 +1. 
designated on this map, returning to Chicago on September 30. Not one of the principal theme at Mil 

these six States was carried by Mr. Cox in 1920, and only one—Oklahoma—was Waukee on the 29th, and 
carried by Mr. Davis in 1924. But disaffection among farmers resulted in an the Governor was to be 


impressive vote for the LaFollette ticket in these States four years ago, and the 
Democrats hope to attract this discontented vote in the present campaign. 


back in New York to at- 
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tend the State Democratic convention at 
Rochester on Monday, October 1. It 
would not be invidious to say that he is 
quite as much interested in the choosing of 
a State ticket as in talking to western audi- 
ences about legislation to make, farming a 
profitable industry. It might here be noted 
that the Democrats were prepared to re- 
nominate Senator Royal S. Copeland as his 
own successor. The question of the gov- 
ernorship was likely to remain open until 
the convention assembled. The Republi- 
can State Convention was to be held at 
Syracuse on September 28. An agreement 
among Republicans upon the name of 
Attorney-General Ottinger seemed to have 
settled the governorship question in ad- 
vance. Choice of a nominee for the Senate 
awaited the mood of the convention. 


oe The Democratic managers are 
i) e c aa 
Candide eminently practical men, and 


they are intending to concen- 
trate their efforts in States where they have 
a chance to win. Thus they will be rela- 
tively negligent of safely Republican States, 
and also of those that are safely Democratic. 
They care especially about New York with 
its forty-five electoral votes. Four years 
ago the Coolidge plurality over Davis in 
New York was almost as great as the total 
vote for his opponent. Eight years ago the 
Harding plurality was 1,100,000, while the 
total vote for Mr. Cox was just over 731,000. 
The Republicans now express the belief 
that they will be able to show a decidedly 
larger Hoover majority outside of New 
York City than the Smith majority that 
will be rolled up within the metropolitan 
district. But their case is not proven. 


Me Goes The State of Maine holds its 
Goes”e : election for Governor and other 


officials early in September, 
and in Presidential years the results are 
eagerly watched. This year the election 
occurred on September 10. The Republi- 
cans were fortunate in having two men of 
exceptional popularity heading the ticket, 
one being Hon. William T. Gardiner, the 
candidate for Governor, and the other 
Senator Hale, running for reélection. The 
Democrats had conceded the State by 
30,000, and the Republicans had claimed it 
in advance by 60,000. The actual results 
showed a Republican plurality of more than 
81,000. The Democratic press has been 
disposed to treat this result as affording no 
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© Adams Studio 
HON. WILLIAM T. GARDINER 
Elected Governor of Maine on September 10. 


indication of the national state of mind. 
On the other hand, it could hardly be 
claimed that the greatest Republican plu- 
rality in the history of Maine is a bad sign 
for the Hoover supporters. It would, 
indeed, be a misfortune for the Republicans 
if they should take too much for granted 
upon a mere indication such as the Maine 
victory affords. Mr. Raskob and _ his 
strategists were not wasting time or money 
on a State like Maine. On the other hand, 
they were entering upon an unusual line of 
policy and were boldly declaring that they 
were going to carry the Republican State 
of Pennsylvania for Governor Smith. 


How About Lhat State comes second with 

Pennsyloania? thirty-eight electors. Four 
years ago it gave a popular 

vote of 1,401,481 for Coolidge, and only 
409,192 for Davis. Eight years ago it gave 
1,218,000 for Harding, and 503,000 for Cox. 
It is hardly believable that the followers of 
Vare in Philadelphia could be induced, by 
a certain fraternity of feeling between 
municipal party bosses, to reverse their 
position in national politics. There have, 
at times, been certain relationships of a 
friendly character between the City Hall 
politicians of the Quaker town and Tam- 
many Hall of New York. But Pennsyl- 
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vania may decline urgent inducements now 
offered to support Smith. The Democrats 
earlier in the season had held that they 
might carry Massachusetts, by virtue of 
intensive efforts in Boston and other large 
towns. In recent presidential elections, 
Massachusetts has gone Republican by 
considerably more than two to one. The 
vote in Maine is indeed not conclusive as 
regards the whole of New England; but it 
lends weight to Republican claims for the 
entire East outside of the cities of Boston 
and New York. But both sides are merely 
guessing as yet. 


Revolt In the Southern States, the 
_- tendency within the Demo- 
cratic party to abstain from 

supporting Governor Smith has not thus far 
shown signs of disappearing. Mr. Robin- 
son, the candidate for Vice-President, took 
occasion in a speech at Dallas on Septem- 
ber 3 to denounce what he called a “whis- 
pering” campaign against the presidential 
nominee. The Republican managers 
promptly disclaimed any responsibility for 
the use of such methods. It must be re- 
membered that those long weeks of wran- 
gling and discord in Madison Square Garden 
in the summer of 1924—a situation without 
precedent in the history of American pol- 
itics—sowed seeds of dissension within the 
Democratic party that were bound to 
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IT LOOKS LIKE A HURDLE RACE 
By Warren, in the News (Cleveland, Ohio). 





produce some sort of bitter fruitage if the 
defeat of Smith at that time were to be 
followed by a four-year effort that should 
result in his convention success this year. 
The immense body of Democrats from every 
nook and corner of the land that assembled 
in the metropolis four years ago could not 
by any possibility be brought into the 
harmonious acceptance this year of Mr. 
McAdoo on the one hand, or of Governor 
Smith on the other. The triumph at 
Houston was gained by the long and skilful 
pursuit of political strategy, rather than 
by any marked changed of heart on the 
part of the Democratic masses. As for 
the politicians, those who opposed Smith 
successfully in 1924 have been conquered 
rather than converted in 1928. We shall 
not know until the morning of the seventh 
day of November the nature and extent 
of the Democratic revolt in the border 
States. It is not to be believed that Sen- 
ator Simmons stands alone in North Caro- 
lina. There are reports from Kentucky and 
Tennessee, as also from Missouri, that in- 
dicate a considerable lack of Democratic 
unity in the support of Governor Smith. 


Mr. Hoover's Lt seems to have been decided 
Plans that Mr. Hoover will make one 

or two speeches in the South 

in October. He was announced to speak 
at Newark, New Jersey, on Sept. 17. 
Meanwhile, he had returned from Cali- 
fornia and met leaders in the Middle West. 
He had conferred at Washington with 
President Coolidge, whose summer resi- 
dence in Wisconsin came to an end on 
Sept. 12. Mr. Hoover’s schedule is wisely 
limited to a few speeches. After the early 
October speech in the South, he is to make 
an address in New York City on October 
17, and to speak once in New England, 
afterwards going westward and speaking 
perhaps once in Ohio, and once at Chicago. 


Mr. Hughes Among many Republican 
andthe ~~ speakers, the two who head 
World Court 


the list are Hon. Charles 
Evans Hughes and Senator Borah. It was 
announced on September 13 that Mr. 
Hughes, who was then on the ocean return- 
ing from his summer vacation in Europe, 
would make six campaign speeches, three 
in the East and three in the West, each of 
them upon different subjects, and all of 
them to be broadcast nationally. Mr. 
Hughes while in Europe discovered that 
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HERBERT HOOVER AND HIS FAMILY AT HIS BIRTHPLACE IN WEST BRANCH, IOWA 
The Republican nominee on August 21 returned to the town and to the house where he was born in 1874, and later 
delivered an address in a tent nearby. At the left of this group is the younger son, Allen Henry Hoover, while the 
elder son, named for his father, is at the right. 


on the nomination of a number of govern- 
ments his name had been presented to the 
League of Nations to fill a vacancy in the 
Permanent Court of International Justice 
that holds its sessions in the Peace Palace 
at The Hague. While this Court is not in 
constant session, it is an _ industrious 
body that entertains questions, the due 
consideration of which requires a good deal 
of time. The acceptance of this post by 
the present leader of the American Bar, at 
the very moment when—after long years 
ot public service at Washington—his prac- 
tice is more important and lucrative than 
ever before, shows not only a high sense 
of public duty, but a deep desire to strength- 
en the institutions that have been set 
up to mark a new era in the cause of 
peace through the substitution of the 
principle of justice for that of force. The 
acceptance of this post by Mr. Hughes 
confers distinction upon the Court itself. 
With Mr. Elihu Root in retirement, Mr. 
Hughes is not only the leading American 


publicist, but—in view of his services on 
our Supreme bench, preceding his long years 
as Secretary of State—he may properly 
be said to be the foremost living jurist of 
either hemisphere. The esteem in which 
he is held in the United States knows no 
party lines, and the confidence that is felt 
in his ability and his character is pervasive 
throughout Latin America, is strong in the 
governing circles of Europe, and is similarly 
existent in Japan and China. This might 
seem a sweeping encomium; but we have 
not indulged in a single word of over- 
statement. 


The Kellogg When the September number 
a ~ of this periodical went to press 
ane Secretary Kellogg was quietly 
working at his desk in the State Department 
at Washington. This month as we go to 
press Secretary Kellogg is also quietly 
working at his desk in the State Depart- 
ment at Washington. But in the mean- 
time he has taken part in a momentous 








transaction that will live in the pages of 
history for centuries to come. He sailed 
for Europe in time to meet statesmen of 
many other governments at the French 
Foreign Office on August 27, to represent 
the United States in signing what our 
French friends have chosen to call “The 
Pact of Paris,” but which by common 
consent is known throughout the world as 
the Kellogg Treaty. We published last 
month the text of this simple agreement 
whereby the nations of the world renounce 
war as an instrument of public policy. It is 
our opinion that this step was taken with 
sincerity by the governments, under the 
pressure of a public opinion that has come 
to believe that law and justice may provide 
methods for settling disputes, and that war 
is no longer to be regarded as a permissible 
agent for the attainment of desired objects. 
Mr. Briand, the French Foreign Minister, 
had suggested such a treaty as between 
France and America. Mr. Kellogg believed 
that a general treaty would be better than 
a series of separate ones. Our suggestion 
last month that this treaty should be read 
everywhere in public schools has been 
heartily endorsed, and we again remind 
educators of its interest and importance. 
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A New European governments could 
- not sign such a treaty merely 


to gratify idealists under the 
spell of generous emotions. They had to 
consider carefully many concrete situations, 
and the obligations that they had incurred 
in one direction or another. There aré those 
who argue now that the treaty is an empty 
and meaningless affair, because govern- 
ments remain armed and have not aban- 
doned the principle of self-defense through 
military and naval establishments. We will 
not attempt to deal with these criticisms, 
but will merely say that we believe that the 
signing of this treaty is the outstanding 
world event since the armistice of ten years 
ago, and that the European Powers have 
shown an admirable spirit in giving it their 
adherence. The effects will be shown in 
good time as they become translated into 
terms of internationallaw. The status given 
to war by international law writers dis- 
appears in the face of this explicit agree- 
ment. Belligerents, heretofore so carefully 
protected in their rights on land and on sea 
as against mere neutrals, no longer have 
any rights at all. The so-called law of 
blockade remains only as an historical remi- 
niscence. The overhauling of a_ neutral 
ship, proceeding on 
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“ep ] a peaceful errand of 
tf commerce, by an 
armed vessel claim- 
ing belligerent rights 
of detention and 
search, becomes an 
act of piracy not to 
be tolerated. Those 
who think that this 
treaty does not mean 
very much may live 
tolearn that it means 
more than any treaty 
ever before signed in 
_the history of the 
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world. 
Europe's Secre- 
Kellogg 





was wholly wise and 





THE TREATY CONDEMNING AND RENOUNCING WAR 


Signed by representatives of fifteen nations at Paris on August 27. 
The next was Mr. Kellogg for the United States. 


was Herr Stresemann for Germany. 


Then came Paul Hymans for Belgium; Aristide Briand for France; Lord Cushendun for 
England and North Ireland; W. S. MacKenzie King for Canada; A. J. MacLachlin 
for Australia; C. J. Parr for New Zealand; Jacobus Smit for South Africa; President 
Cosgrave for the Irish Free State; Lord Cushendun again for India; Count Manzoni 
for Italy; Baron Uchida for Japan; August Zaleski for Poland; Edward Benes for 

Czechoslovakia. 


sensible in his plan 
of joining other ac- 
credited statesmen 
just in time for sig- 
nature of the treaty, 
and then coming 
home, without osten- 


The first to sign 
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HON. FRANK B. KELLOGG, SECRETARY OF STATE OF THE UNITED STATES, SIGNS THE TREATY 
RENOUNCING WAR 


tation and without the discussion of any 


other pending topics. A brief visit of 
courtesy in Ireland was an incident of the 
return trip. Since the treaty had nothing 
to do with negotiations about reparations 
and war debts, or about the problems of 
naval limitation, the Secretary of State 
declined to discuss them. It is merely to 
be said that the spirit shown in the accep- 
tance of the Kellogg Treaty may be regarded 
as a helpful influence when it comes to the 
treatment of particular matters. There are 
pending in Europe certain issues of great 
importance, but our Government is not 
directly concerned with their solution. 
Under the terms of the Treaty of Versailles 
of 1919, French, Belgian and British troops 
are permitted to remain in Germany’s so- 
called Rhineland area for some years yet to 
come. Germany, whose Foreign Minister, 
Dr. Stresemann, went to Paris to sign the 
Kellogg Treaty, is exceedingly anxious to 
secure an agreement for the prompt evacua- 
tion of the occupied territory. Under the 
Locarno agreements, not to mention other 
tokens of reconciliation, there is reason to 
believe that peace will be permanent along 
the Rhine, but there are states of mind 
surviving from war experiences that can not 
be removed at once by treaties. 


The The League of Nations last 
— month was doing all that lay 
in its power to assist the states- 

manship of France and Germany in arriving 
at conciliatory agreements that would 
hasten the removal of allied troops. It is 


considered in Europe that the United 
States could assist these adjustments in 
only one way, namely, by a reopening of 
the question of war debts. We are un- 
doubtedly approaching a time when the 
Dawes Plan should find its consummation 
in a full and final agreement upon the 
total amount that Germany must pay in 
order to be quit of all further indemnity 
obligations. In the financial working out 
of such a settlement, the aid of the United 
States might be necessary. Fortunately, 
we have a group of Americans capable of 
giving advice about these policies of adjust- 
ment in their broad bearings. It is enough 
to mention the names of such men as Mr. 
Hughes, Mr. Owen Young, Mr. Mellon, 
Mr. Kellogg, Mr. Dawes, Mr. Houston, 
Mr. Norman Davis, Mr. John W. Davis, and 
Mr. Morrow as belonging to a list of com- 
petent financiers and publicists that might 
readily be extended by the inclusion of 
many additional names. 


Commission Is In order to understand the 
* — Final ynysually important . Euro- 
ettlement 

pean news that has been 
appearing day by day in dispatches from 
Geneva, where the Council and Assembly 
of the League of Nations have been in 
session, it is desirable to have the historical 
and political background clearly in view. 
After a careful study of the chapters of 
Mr. Simonds’ contribution appearing else- 
where in this number under the general 
title ““The Next Move in Europe,” readers 
will find it possible to follow the current, 
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news with a full comprehension of its bear- 
ings. Undoubtedly the European govern- 
ments were the more ready to sign the 
Kellogg Treaty, because they felt that it 
might help to advance the day and the 
hour of the final liquidation of reparations 
and debts. Under the Dawes Plan, Ger- 
many has now reached the date for maxi- 
mum payments, amounting to about $625,- 
000,000 annually. Mr. Simonds explains 
the practical difficulties of delivering such 
amounts, after the necessary sums have been 
accumulated by the German Government. 
He holds to the view that with the incoming 
of new administrations, following the elec- 
tions in Great Britain and the United States, 
there will be something in the nature of a 
broad appeal to America to codperate with 
Europe to bring about a final settlement. 
The néws from.Geneva on September 17 
was to the effect that Great Britain, France, 
Germany, Italy, Belgium and Japan had 
agreed upon a plan to appoint a new com- 
mission charged with the duty of reporting 
upon a complete and definite settlement. 


A Possible Jt was intimated that these 

American Powers would welcome the 
Member . 

presence of an American repre- 

sentative on that commission, if agreeable 

to the Government at Washington. Since 


Mr. S. Parker Gilbert, as the Agent-Gen- 
eral who has so ably controlled the process 
of reparations payment for several years 
past, has taken the lead in advocating a 
final adjustment, it might be a suitable 
thing if he should be authorized to sit with 
the international commission of experts. 
It is reasonably probable that by mid- 
summer of next year our State Department, 
under instructions from President Hoover 
or President Smith, as the case may be, will 
find itself engaged in an open-minded study 
of America’s relation to European prob- 
lems, with particular reference to the final 
settlement of Germany’s obligations. 


Britain's The dispatches have dwelt 
Naval continuously upon the mys- 
Policy : 
terious Naval Pact between 
Great Britain and France. The United 
States has been put in the position of being 
asked in an informal way to accept this 
agreement, while no exact statement of 
what the agreement includes has been 
volunteered. Intimations in return, coming 
unquestionably from President Coolidge 
himself, have been to the effect that France 
and England will naturally make any agree- 
ments that they find advantageous to 
themselves, and that we shall take it as a 
matter of course that these are not intended 

















THE WORLD STATESMEN WHO SIGNED THE PARIS TREATY 


Mr. Kellogg is in the middle of the front row, with President Doumergue at his right. Premier Briand is at the 
extreme left, and at the other end of the picture is Mr. Herrick, the American Ambassador. At the left of Mr. Herrick 
is Dr. Benes, Foreign Minister of Czechoslovakia. 
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PRESIDENT CALLES INFORMS THE MEXICAN CONGRESS THAT HE WILL NOT UNDER ANY CIR- 
CUMSTANCES SERVE BEYOND THE EXPIRATION OF HIS PRESENT TERM ON NOVEMBER 30. 


to be prejudicial in any way to the United 
States. Our government, meanwhile— 
awaiting without uneasiness the pleasure 
of the British Government in telling us what 
it is all about—will proceed to develop its 
own naval program from the standpoint of 
its own defensive needs. Again we suggest 
to our readers that they will find in Section 
IV of Mr. Simonds’ current article (see page 
395) an excellent recapitulation of the facts 
relating to this Anglo-French naval agree- 
ment. It would, of course, be a sheer waste 
of time and effort to reconvene the confer- 
ence on cruiser limitation that failed because 
‘of British refusal to accept the American 
point of view. It is not necessary for 
Americans to criticize British foreign policy 
as it has been directed by Mr. Chamberlain. 
Even the British Conservative press has 
been showing some misgivings, while the 
organs of the Liberal and Labor parties, 
led by the Manchester Guardian, have pro- 
vided enough criticism to make it certain 
that the British public will vote at the next 
general election with its eyes wide open. 


Mexico | The best news from Mexico is 
ae Cioil jack of anything startling or 
6 sensational since the assassina- 

tion of the President-elect, General Obregon. 
There might have been military uprisings, 
but there have been none. Mexico is not 
without able and influential military lead- 


ers stationed in various States, northern, 
southern, and central. They have all recog- 
nized the duty of observing the law and 
upholding the civil authority as exercised 
by President Calles. His term of office ends 
on the last day of November. Under the 
Constitution, it is the duty of the Mexican 
Congress to choose a provisional President. 
The present session opened on September 1. 
The occasion was one of exceptional serious- 
ness and dignity. When President Calles 
appeared to address the Congress he was 
surrounded not only by members of his 
cabinet, but by most of the Governors of 
Mexican States and the chief officers of the 
Army. He made an eloquent appeal for 
a stable government of law administered 
by civilians, and renounced, on his own 
behalf, all further ambition to hold the 
presidential office. 


“ veg The declination of Mr. Calles 
elires 
Pama OA only to serve temporarily 


in the present emergency, but 
at any future time whatsoever, was made 
in the most positive terms, with the avowed 
intention that it should be noted abroad 
as well as at home. On the other hand his 
willingness to serve in any subordinate 
capacity as a good citizen was made equally 
plain. President Calles expressed his pro- 
found wish that Mexico might now enter 
upon what he calls ‘“‘an institutional life”’ 
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© Harris & Ewing 
BRIG.-GEN. FRANK R. McCOY, WHO WILL SU- 
PERVISE NICARAGUA’S ELECTION 


Serving with the Army for more than thirty years since 
his graduation from West Point, he has spent much time 
in Cuba, the Philippines, and Mexico, and was director- 
general of transportation for the A. E. F.in France. His 
record discloses many assignments such as aide to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, and to Mr. Taft as Secretary of War and 
Provisional Governor of Cuba. .From 1921-’25 he was 
assistant to General Wood as Governor-General of the 
Philippines. His Nicaragua work is well in hand. 


as distinguished from the personal rule of 
one military chieftain after another. He 
assured the Congress that relations with the 
United States were upon the most friendly 
basis, and his further remarks indicated his 
appreciation of the efforts of Mr. Morrow, 
the American Ambassador, to bring about 
this renewal of good understanding between 
the two neighboring republics. Mr. Morrow 
has recently been traveling in different 
parts of Mexico where, without seeking 
honors, he has been greeted with tokens of 
esteem that are highly gratifying in the 
United States. In contrast with the restora- 
tion of thoroughly cordial relations between 
the governments at Washington and Mexico 
City, President Calles pointed to certain 
attitudes of European governments, par- 
ticularly that of Italy, which were causing 
some apprehension. It might be well for 
certain American campaign speakers to 
drop theories and to study facts regarding 
our Latin-American relationships. 


Preparing for Since the subject of our rela- 
—— in tions with Nicaragua have 
N¥caragua ‘been brought into the present 
campaign, it is worth while to call attention 
to the fact that Hon. Henry L. Stimson, 
who was President Coolidge’s special repre- 
sentative in Nicaragua last year, has pub- 
lished a volume entitled ‘American Policy 
in Nicaragua.” To read this book is to 
understand the social, economic, and politi- 
cal background of the undertaking that 
has been assigned to the American Electoral] 
Commission, by agreement of both of the 
principal political parties of that country. 
In accordance with a decree of March 21st 
of the present year, issued by President 
Diaz, the election will be held under the 
auspices of a National Board of Elections 
with Brig.-Gen. Frank R. McCoy, President 
Coolidge’s special representative, as Chair- 
man of the Board, with one member of the 
Conservative party and one representing 
the Liberals. General McCoy has three 
American civilian advisers, one of whom is 
Professor Dodds of Princeton University. 
There are thirteen departmental or pro- 
vincial boards headed by United States 
army officers especially qualified by their 
familiarity with the Spanish language and 
local conditions. Supervision extends still 
further through locality boards that have 
actual supervision of registration and voting. 
August 14th was set as the final day for 
nominations. Distribution of the ballots 
was made difficult by the rainy season, but 
airplanes were used. The first registration 
day was Sunday, September 23d, and the 
fifth and last will be October 7th. 


A Regular The election occurs on Sunday, © 


Two-Party 


+ November 4th. Universal 


male suffrage is the law of 
Nicaragua. Plans for conducting the elec- 
tion and the count are as careful and 
thorough as those that exist in any well- 
regulated American community. There are 
to be elected a President, Vice-President, 
Senators and Deputies. Most complete 
and careful instructions have been issued 
by General McCoy and his associates to 
all the regional and local boards. Almost 
the entire voting population of Nicaragua 
belongs to one or the other of the two parties 
and it is the opinion of experienced men 
that the two are about equal in voting 
strength. The American officials are all 
warned to observe the strictest neutrality. 
The Liberals held their convention in 
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February and nominated General Moncada 
for the Presidency. The Conservatives early 
in the year split into two factions, one 
headed by President Diaz, and the other 
by General Chamorro. The first of these 
nominated Dr. Carlos Pasos for President, 
while the Chamorro faction nominated 
Vicente Rappacioli. In July these Con- 
servative factions compromised their differ- 
ences and agreed upon Adolfo Benard for 
the Presidency and Julio Cardenal for 
Vice-President. Mr. Benard is a wealthy 
sugar planter and not a politician. This 
agreement is fortunate from the standpoint 
of those who desire to have the election pro- 
duce results that are both conclusive and 
valuable. No third parties deserving of 
recognition are in existence at this time. 


A Those who have been active in 
Ps misrepresenting the situation 
in Nicaragua have dwelt 
mainly upon the Sandino outlawry, giving 
it the character of a noble patriotic move- 
ment. It is to be noted, therefore, that 
more than seven hundred of Sandino’s 
followers recently surrendered, under pro- 
tection of an amnesty announcement. 
Conditions are now sufficiently peaceable 
in those northwestern provinces to permit 
arrangements for the election to be duly 
carried out. Sandino’s recent whereabouts 
have been unknown, and it is likely that 
even with a handful of followers he may 
try to create alarm and disturbance during 
the registration period. This experiment 
in peaceful politics as a substitute for 
government by civil war is of remarkable 
interest and promise. It will have cost 
something, but the expense will be as 
nothing compared with the sacrifices of 
revolutionary strife. Nicaragua has appro- 
priated $190,000 for the election, and since 
the American personnel is drawn for the 
most part from the United States Army, 
Navy and Marine Corps, assigned to elec- 
tion duty, all of whom in-any case merely 
receive their regular pay, the incidental 
expenses assumed by our government will 
not be great. Both parties have codperated 
thus far in a satisfactory way. 


How Will The real test of political 
"Tek Io responsibility and character 


will come when one party or 
the other must face the fact of defeat at the 
polls. The losers will not accept the situa- 
ion with the kind of training in popular 


self-government that protects English-speak- 
ing countries from violence and disorder 
following a verdict at the polls. There are 
difficulties that are fully appreciated by 
General McCoy, and by all other intelligent 
Americans and Nicaraguans who desire to 
rake this experiment successful.. It. is 
hoped that the National Guard of Nicara- 
gua may prove a reliable and well-disci- 
plined force, that will not play politics and 
that will support the régime of peace and 
order. But it is the desire in Nicaragua, 
expressed by leaders on both sides, that a 
limited number of American Marines may 
remain for a considerable time, to en- 
courage and support this constabulary in’ 
the development of a proper morale and in 
capacity to check outbreaks. 


A West Indian hurricane of 
almost unprecedented violence 
swept across the beautiful 
island of Porto Rico on September 13, and 
three days later it was creating alarm on the 
coasts of southern Florida. It was difficult 
for several days to obtain sufficient news 
from Porto Rico to justify any attempt to 
give aggregate losses of life and property. 
While the damage to buildings in and near 
the capital city, San Juan, was serious and 
widespread, there was little loss of life. 
But elsewhere in the island the reports 
indicated that there were many fatalities— 
hundreds of people having been killed. 
Porto Rico is a densely populated island, 
the greater number of its two million people 
being peasantry living in houses of slight 
and flimsy construction, and these houses 
would seem to have been very generally 
destroyed by the storm. Porto Rico is 
entitled to every possible consideration at 
the hands of the government and people of 
the United States. Besides the first-aid 
relief measures of the Red Cross and other 
agencies, it will doubtless prove necessary 
to adopt and finance some plan of recon- 
struction on a large scale. It was natural 
that Florida should be the more alarmed by 
reason of the memories of the terrible storm 
of two years ago. Due to courageous effort 
on the part of public authorities and enter- 
prising citizens, the effects of wind and 
rain in the visitation of 1926 were rapidly 
overcome. The extent of the damage 
wrought as the West Indian storm reached 
our coasts on Sunday, September 16, could 
not be ascertained as these pages were closed 
for the press. 


Porto Rico 
and the West 
Indian Storm 
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From AvuGUST 


Current Events 


SEPTEMBER 16, 1928 








THE PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN 


August 17.—Herbert Hoover addresses a Los 
Angeles audience from the steps of the new City 
Hall; he speaks of the water-supply problem and 
indorses the irrigation and power project at Boulder 
“Canyon on the Colorado River. 

August 18.—Senator Charles Curtis of Kansas 
accepts the Republican nomination for the Vice- 
Presidency, at Topeka. 

August 21.—In a circus tent at the town of his 
birth, West Branch, Iowa, Mr. Hoover elaborates 
his views on agricultural relief. 

August 22.—Governor Alfred E. Smith of New 
York accepts the Democratic nomination for the 
Presidency, the notification ceremony being held 
in the Capitol at Albany; on the question of prohibi- 
tion he declares for a popular referendum and ex- 
presses his own belief in State option and in the sale 
of alcoholic beverages by the State when the people 
vote ‘‘wet.” , 

August 30.—Senator Joseph T. Robinson of 
Arkansas accepts the Democratic nomination for 
the Vice-Presidency, at Hot Springs. 

September 16.—Governor Smith leaves to tour 
the West on a speaking trip. 


AMERICAN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


August 17.—J. Reuben Clark, of Salt Lake City, 
is appointed Under Secretary of State; he has had 
recent experience as special agent for the State 
Department in Mexico. 


August 21.—The President accepts Mr. Hoover’s 
resignation as Secretary of Commerce, and appoints 
as his successor William F’. Whiting, a Massachu- 
setts paper manufacturer. 


August 26.—The second or run-off Democratic 
primary in Texas results in the defeat of Senator 
Mayfield, for renomination, by Congressman Tom 
Connally. 


August 28.—In the California primaries, Senator 
Hiram Johnson (Rep.) is renominated, with Minor 
Moore of Los Angeles as the unopposed Democratic 
candidate. 


September 4.—The Wisconsin primaries result in 
the choice of Walter J. Kohler, a “regular”? Repub- 
lican, for Governor while the progressive wing re- 
nominates Senator La Follette; the Democrats 
select A. G. Schmedeman, Mayor of Milwaukee, 
for Governor and M. K. Reilly for Senator. 

Michigan Republicans renominate Governor 
Fred W. Green; Arthur H. Vandenberg (Rep.) and 
John W. Bailey (Dem.), Mayor of Detroit, are 
nominated for the Senate without opposition. 

September 8.—Connecticut Democrats, in con- 
vention, nominate Augustine Lonergan for Senator 
and Charles G. Morris for Governor. 
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September 10.—Maine Republicans sweep the 
State by 80,000 votes in electing William Tudor 
Gardiner as Governor, and Frederick Hale to the 
United States Senate. 


September 11.—In the Washington State primary, 
Governor Roland H. Hartley (Rep.), is renominated, 
and A. Scott Bullitt is chosen by the Democrats; 
Kenneth MacIntosh (Rep.) is nominated for the 
Senate. 

In the Colorado primary Atty.-Gen. William 
L. Boatwright wins the Republican nomination 
for Governor; Governor W. H. Adams is renomi- 
nated by the Democrats. 


September 12.—Governor L. G. Hardman (Dem.) 
is renominated in the Georgia primary. 


FOREIGN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


August 19.—Parliamentary elections in Grecce 
result in a sweeping victory for Republicans (as 
against Royalists), under the lead of Eleutherios 
Venizelos, who has reéntered politics. 


September 1.—Ahmed Zogu, Premier and later 
President of Albania, is proclaimed King by the 
National Assembly. (See page 408.) 

President Plutarco Elias Calles of Mexico, in 
addressing the new Congress, asserts that he will 
not accept a provisional term in the emergency 
caused by the assassination of President-elect 
Obregon, nor will he ever return to the presidency. 

Prohibition is rejected in New South (Wales, in 
a compulsory referendum; the vote is 269,000 for 
prohibition, 670,000 against it. 

September 12.—Two thousand persons are ar- 
rested in Spain to block a radical revolt. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


August 17.—< tariff treaty between Germany and 
China is signed in Peking, extending equal privi- 
leges to China. 

August 27.—<A treaty condemning war, and pledg- 
ing pacific means for the settlement of all disputes, 
is signed at Paris by representatives of the United 
States, Great Britain, France, Germany, Belgium, 
Italy, Japan, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, Irish Free 
State, and India; Secretary of State Frank B. 
Kellogg, signed for the United States. 

August 29.—The Siate Department at Washing- 
ton announces that Liberia and Peru have formally 
adhered *o the treaty condemning war, and that 
Denmark, Bolivia, Austria, Cuba, Costa Rica, and 
the Dominican Republic have announced their in- 
tention to adhere. 

August 31.—Russia expresses to France its will- 
ingness to sign the treaty conderaning war; other 
assents are received at Washington from Luxem- 
bourg, Holland, Switzerland, Panama, Uruguay, 
Jugoslavia, and Finland. 
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A RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS 


September 1.—The League Council, replying to 
an inquiry from Costa Rica, avoids an interpreta- 
tion of the Monroe Doctrine and requests the Cen- 
tral American republic to rejoin the League. 

September 3.—The ninth Assembly of the League 
of Nations begins its sessions at Geneva. 

September 8.—Charles Evans Hughes of New 
York is elected a judge of the World Court to fill 
the unexpired term of John Bassett Moore, resigned; 
the vote in the League Council is unanimous, in 
the Assembly 41 to 7. 

Lithuania and Turkey notify the State Depart- 
ment that they intend to adhere to the treaty re- 
nouncing war. 

September 10.—Aristide Briand, French Foreign 
Minister, in a speech at Geneva before the League 
of Nations Assembly, defends the Franco-British 
Naval Pact and attacks the German Army’s peace- 
time organization. 


OTHER OCCURRENCES 


August 17.—Receding waters mark the end of 
flood damage in Virginia, North and South Carolina, 
Georgia, and Florida. 

August 19.—From a jungle in the interior of 
Brazil the searching party of George M. Dyott 
reports by wireless that the Fawcett expedition of 
1925 perished at the hands of hostile Indians. 
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HON. ROY O. WEST, THE NEW SECRETARY OF 
THE INTERIOR 
The successor to Dr. Work (who now manages Mr. 
Hoover’s presidential campaign) is a distinguished Chi- 
cago lawyer. He is in his sixtieth year, a graduate of 
DePauw University. Shortly after his admission to the 
bar, in 1890, he served as City Attorney of Chicago. 
Since then, however, he has devoted himself to private 
Practice though maintaining an active interest in 
Republican party politics. 


© Underwood & Underwood 
HON. WILLIAM F. WHITING, THE NEW 
SECRETARY OF COMMERCE 


The successor to Mr. Hoover in Mr. Coolidge’s cabinet 

is a fellow graduate of Amherst, though in a class nine 

years earlier than that of the President. He is head of 

the Whiting Paper Company of Holyoke, Mass., and has 

never before held public office though he has been a 

delegate to three national conventions of the Republican 
party. He is in his sixty-fifth year. 


August 20.—A monoplane landing at Curtiss 
Field, near New York City, and piloted by Art 
Goebel, completes a cross-continent flight from 
Mines Field, near Los Angeles, in 18 hours and 58 
minutes; the previous record (1925) is beaten by 
nearly eight hours. 


August 24.—The worst accident in ten years in 
New York’s vast rapid-transit system, derailment 
caused by a faulty switch, results in the death of 
16 passengers and serious injury to 100 others. 


August 25.—The City of New York, flagship of 
the Byrd Antarctic Expedition, leaves New York 
for New Zealand; two other vessels and four air- 
planes will operate from a base at the Ross Ice 
Barrier. 

September 1.—The finding of a portion of Roald 
Amundsen’s seaplane, near Tromsoe, is accepted 
throughout Norway as proof that the famous ex- 
plorer and his five companions perished in their 
attempt to rescue the crew of the wrecked airship 
Italia in June. 

Illinois coal miners accept a 15 to 20 per cent. 
reduction in wages from the scale which expired 
more than a year ago. 

September 2.—The French Minister of Commerce, 
Maurice Bokanowski, is killed in an airplane crash 
together with the pilot and three companions; it 
had been his custom to fly on official visits. 
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25.—James 
Bowron, a leader in the 
Alabama steel industry, 84. 


August 


August 27.— Marie 
Emile Fayolle, Marshal of 
France, one of the great 
military leaders of the 
World War, 76. 

August 28.—Arthur G. 
Sorlie, Governor of North 
Dakota, 54. . . . Charles 
A. L. Reed, M. D., of 
Cincinnati, former presi- 
dent of the American Med- 
ical Association, 72. 

August 29.—Mary Gar- 
tett Hay, noted suffrage 
leader -and club woman, 








START OF A RECORD-MAKING TRANSCONTINENTAL FLIGHT 
Art Goebel on August 20 piloted his monoplane from Los Angeles to Curtiss Field, 
near New York, in 18 hours and 58 minutes—eight hours less than the previous (1925) 
record. The distance covered was 3100 miles, without stop. 


Two pilots of an airplane en route from Rock- 
ford, Ill., to Sweden, stranded in Greenland and 
missing since August 19, are found by members of 
the University of Michigan Greenland Expedition. 

September 4.—Seven persons are killed in the bad 
landing of a passenger-carrying mail plane at 
Pocatello, Idaho. 

September 5.—Exports in the first half of 1928, 
as announced by the Department of Commerce, 
amounted to $2,378,000,000, the highest for that 
period in six years. 

September 13.—A hurricane strikes Porto Rico, 
causing great damage, with the loss of over 250 
lives, leaving 700,000 homeless. 

September 14.—A tornado strikes Rockford, 
Ill., killing over fifty people and doing great ma- 
terial damage. 

September 15.—The hurricane which devastated 
Porto Rico reaches the Bahamas and 


71... . George Bakhme- 
teff, Russian Ambassador 
at Washington 1911-17. 

September 5.—Robert 
H. Ingersoll, famed as the 
manufacturer of dollar watches, 69. 


September 6.—Joseph C. Hartzell, retired Bishop 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 85. 

September 7.—Eugene Stock, widely known 
English writer on religious subjects, 92. 


September 9.—Count Ulrich von Brockdorfi- 
Rantzau, head of Germany’s peace delegation who 
refused to sign the Versailles Treaty, 59. 

September 10o.—Lincoln Eyre, New York Times 
correspondent in Berlin, 39. . . . Brig.-Gen. George 
Andrews, former Adjutant-General of the Army, 78. 


September 12.—Prof. William Milligan Sloane, 
former president of the American Academy of Arts 
and Letters, 77. 

September 14.—James Duncan, formerly First 
Vice-President of the American Federation of 
Labor and one of its founders, 71. 





moves on toward Florida, bringing 
disaster. 


OBITUARY 


August 16.—Sir George Otto Tre- 
velyan, former member of Parlia- 
ment and author of an important his- 
tory of the American Revolution, go. 


August 17.—Orrin N. Carter, 
former justice of the Illinois Su- 
preme Court, 74... . Gilbert N. 
Robinson, circus proprietor, 84. 

August 19.—Viscount Haldane, 
Secretary of State for War, 1905-12, 
and later Lord High Chancellor in 
Great Britain, 72. 

August 20.—George B. McClellan 
Harvey, editor, and Ambass ador to 
England 1921-23, 64... . Stephen 
Skouloudis, Premier of Greece, 1915- 
16, go. 














August 21.— William Hodge Coats, 
British thread manufacturer, 66. 

August 23.—Louis A. Frothing- 
ham, Representative in Congress 
from Massachusetts, 57. 


SHORTENING THE TRIP TO EUROPE BY A DAY 
This airplane leaving the deck of the Ile de France, as it approached the 
French coast recently, delivered mail at Le Bourget Field, near Paris, 
sixteen hours before the ship landed. On the return voyage mails were 


delivered in NewYork in the same manner. 

















Kellogg * Smith » Hoover 
Men of the Month, in Cartoons 





























THE PEN IS MIGHTIER THAN THE SWORD 
From the Bulletin (Glasgow, Scotland) 
Fifteen nations signed a treaty condemning and renouncing war, at Paris, on August 27. 























MARS, THE GREAT GOD OF WAR, GOES INTO 
RETIREMENT 


By Berryman, in the Evening Star (Washington) 
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THE FOUNDATION STONE 


By Kirby, in the World (New York) 
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BUT HE OUGHT TO LOOK AFTER THIS ONE BETTER THAN THE OTHER! 


From News of the World (London) 














WHY NOT BURN THESE, TOO? 
From De Groene Amsterdammer (Amsterdam, 
Holland) 

France offers Uncle Sam a bundle labeled ‘‘ War 
Debts,’’ while Germany stands ready with ‘‘ Rhine 
Occupation.”’ 








MR. KELLOG IN A PEACEFUL POSE 
From Notenkraker (Amsterdam, Holland) 
It is reported that the American Secretary of State was urged to 


return home on a warship. If so he spoiled the cartoonist's picture 
by declining. 


KELLOGG, SMITH,.HOOV ER—IN: CARTOONS 

















A FRENCH VIEW OF THE KELLOGG TREATY 
Uncle Sam affirms that his is a better show than the one opposite (the League of Nations). 
From Le Rire (Paris) 
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A PHASE OF THE KELLOGG PEACE TREATY IN OPERATION 


Based on a statement by President Coolidge, as reported in Italy, that the treaty renouncing war has 
nothing to do with disarmament. For an understanding of Italian opinion regarding the treaty the reader 
is referred to Mr. Simonds’ article on page 391. 


From Tevere (Rome, Italy) 
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WHO’S AFRAID! 
By Thiele, in the News-Sun (Kendallville, Ind.) 
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THE SHADOW 
From Kladderadatsch (Berlin) 
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THERE’S ONE MORE RIVER TO CROSS! 
By Smith, in the American © (New York) 


Will the new treaty meet, in the United States Senate, the 
fate of the League of Nations Covenant? 
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THINGS NO GOOD REPUBLICAN WORRIES ABOUT 












































OUT OF A FORGOTTEN PAST 


“WATER WILL MAKE YOU EFFICIENT” 


The New York “World,” in its editorrals and in its cartoons by Rollin Kirby, has become the most outspoken 
newspaper supporter of the Democratic candidate and the most severe critic of the Republican party. 
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MR. HOOVER TO THE RESCUE HIRING A FARM HAND 


‘‘We have done it for others, why not for you?”’ ’ The rival candidates offer their services. 














Mr. Darling’s cartoons, in the Des Moines “ Register’? and the New York “Herald Tribune,” vigorously 
support the Republican candidate, but are good-tempered in their treatment of Governor Smith. 
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ennessee’s New Silkworm 


INDUSTRIAL GERMANY COMES TO AMERICA 





BY FRANK BOHN 








Why did Mr. Hoover select Elizabethton, Tennessee, as the place to make the only 


southern speech of his campaign? 
article will provide the answer. 


Politicians are asking this question, and perhaps this 
It tells of the coming of a new industry to Elizabethton, 


and the transformation, within two years’ time, of a sleepy village of 2,400 inhabitants 


into a flourishing industrial town of 12,000. 


On October 6, the day set for Mr. Hoover’s 


address, the industry dedicates a new unit of its plant as part of its annual celebration. 
Thousands of mountain folk on foot, on mule or horseback, and in automobiles, as well 
as visitors from all over the State, will arrive in Elizabethton for the great day. 


ESS THAN ten years ago Germany was 
crushed to earth. She had lost her 
foreign commerce, her colonies, her ship- 
ping, and her credit. ‘To-day a German in- 
dustry is building a fifty-three-million-dollar 
plant in East Tennessee. Kept out of the 
American market by our tariff wall, it is leap- 
ing that wall and associating German science 
and technical skill with our prosperity. 

This industrial drive in Tennessee prom- 
ises far-reaching international results. 

The silkworm, aristocrat of the textile 
trades, seems now about to lose his exalted 
position. His job is threatened by that 
mightiest toiler of all—industrial chemistry. 
A German laboratory, working steadily for 
a generation, has announced the perfection 


—THE EpIror. 


of synthetic silk. It is possible that another 
great international industry is to be com- 
pletely reorganized and readjusted. 

We see a venerable chemist at work in 
that German laboratory. After directing 
his staff for half a lifetime, we see him, at 
last, raise his face from his task and indulge 
himself in a smile. That smile has mean- 
ing. A year or two later, wesee a crowd of 
Japanese working girls troop out of a -silk- 
mill. They have lost their jobs. Tomor- 
row one of them may return to her old home 
in a cabin on a hillside in the back country. 
There she will help to crowd the arable soil 
of her native land. 

Meanwhile in East Tennessee another 
girl, a bright lass with a happy and hope- 
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ARTIFICIAL SILK FACTORIES OF THE AMERICAN BEMBERG AND GLANZSTOFF CORPORATION 


At Elizabethton, Tennessee, material which looks, feels and wears like silk is being made from cotton by-products. 
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ful heart, leaves her cabin home in the 
mountains for the first time. She trudges 
miles down the rough road and then takes 
the auto-bus on the main highway to the 
town. Arrived-at the great new silk factory, 
she gets the job lost to the girl in Japan. 

The new synthetic silk looks like silk, 
feels like silk, and wears like silk. It is a 
product wholly different from rayon, which 
is made of cellulose, or plant fiber. Re- 
cently a group. of experts, buyers for 
important New York dry-goods_ mer- 
chants, were asked to select garments made 
of the new silk which had been interspersed 
with those made of the natural product. 
These selections were mere guess-work, as 
distinction was virtually impossible. It 
is evident that we have here an important 
chapter in the new industrial revolution, 
which is so largely fathered by the science 
of applied chemistry. More than 200,000 
yards of synthetic silk per month are al- 
ready being produced in the first section of 
the new American factory. 


A Pilgrimage to Tennessee 


Some two years ago a party of Germans 
alighted from a through train in East Ten- 
nessee. They then proceeded by motor. to 
wend their way to a point far up in the 
mountains of the extreme northeastern an- 
gle of the State. Their final objective was a 
great spring of water. This spring bubbled 
up out of a wide, clean bed of sand and 


gravel. Its flow, summer and winter, to- 
taled more than ten millions of gallons a 
day. - 
The Germans proceeded to taste of this 
spring as a professional connoisseur sam- 
ples a new stock of wine. A chemical anal- 
ysis indicated that the water was of pre- 
cisely the right quality. It was pronounced 
almost perfectly pure. Nowhere in the vi- 
cinity is there a trace of limestone, or other 
deposit, which might dissolve in the drain- 
age and mineralize the water. 

“Eureka!” said the Germans. 
shall abide here.” 

A large and constant supply. of chemi- 
cally pure water was the first consideration 
in the location of the new plant. The new 
industry, eluding the tariff barrier erected 
around this country, thus took one leap 
from the Rhine to the valley of the upper 
Tennessee. The first section of the fac- 
tory, completed eighteen months ago, em- 
ploys 1,700 workers. The second section, 
of equal size, is just now going into opera- 
tion. When this organization has com- 
pleted its immediate development, it will 
employ 30,000 workers. 

Some observers maintain that the new 
process will tend to displace the old entirely, 
at least in American and European mar- 
kets. The representatives of the new in- 
dustry itself express the hope that there 
may be room in the world for both varieties, 
since the use of silk must everywhere in- 

crease with the wealth of 
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the world. Only time will 
tell. At this writing it 
would seem that the 
strongest economic battal- 
ions are marshaled under 
the banner of the synthetic 
product. 


Aspects of the New Age 


The chemical revolution 
is international. It is ut- 
terly international—like 
the atmosphere, the cur- 
rents of the ocean, or the 
sunshine. It appears to 
move among mankind asa 
primitive force of nature. 
Like a storm, it blows 








MOUNTAIN SPRING, ELIZABETHTON, TENNESSEE 


The American Bemberg Corporation decided to build its factories at Elizabeth- 
ton when its scientists discovered this spring, which provides ten million gallons 
of chemically pure water every day. Elizabethton’s water supply comes from 


this spring. 


down somebody’s house 
here, and gently waters 
somebody else’s garden 
yonder. However, it is 
my belief that the new 
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COUNTRY LIKE THIS NEAR ELIZABETHTON AIDS IN MAKING THE NEW SILK 


A large supply of the pure water of this mountain region is essential to the Bemberg process. 


industrialism is, and will be, the best friend 
that the mass of humanity ever found. In 
the end it must enrich all, bringing much 
good to the world, and comparatively little 
evil. 

The change strikes in everywhere. The 
silkworm may but follow the horse in its 
rapid retreat before the automobile. Henry 
Ford prophesies that the cow, hitherto 
thought to be an invaluable adjunct to our 
economic society, is likewise doomed. He 
maintains that she is a noisome, unhygienic, 
and withal an antiquated instrument for 
producing milk. As we reflect upon these 
things in the present connection, the thought 
occurs that the silkworm may not be the 
only toiler whose job is in danger. Enor- 
mous quantities of oil and syrup are now 
taken out of corn directly by chemical proc- 
esses, so that the strong economic position 
of the great American pig is dangerously 
threatened. Are synthetic eggs to make an 
end of the merry cackle of the barnyard 
hen and the clarion call of chanticleer? 


The Silkworm Made History 


We can afford to pause and do honor to 
one to whom honor is due. A little fat 
grub, some three inches long and as thick 
as a small lead-pencil, has been for millen- 


niums a busy toiler in the service of the 
human race. From a gland located at the 
neck of this worm there flows a viscous fluid. 
This he pours out upon the air to form a 
closely bound cocoon. The infinitely slen- 
der filament is so thin that it takes 1,200 
of them placed side by side to make an 
inch; but a single worm produces from 800 
to 1,200 yards of it. 

It is the marvelous structure of this fila- 
ment which has at last been analyzed in the 
chemical laboratory and built up syntheti- 
cally. We hold the chemist in high esteem; 
but the prize for wonder-working must still 
go to the little worm. The thread he spins 
is sometimes no less than 15,000 times the 
length of his own body. His only insect 
rival as an economic factor in the life of man 
is the bee. Even so the bit of honey stored 
by a single bee seems a poor day’s work 
when compared to the output of the silk- 
worm. 

There is a legend that China owes its silk 
trade to the intelligence and industry of an 
ancient Empress. Her name was Shi-ling- 
Shih, and she lived some forty-six centuries 
ago. Her precious secret was kept even 
from China’s nearest neighbor, Japan, for 
some 3,000 years. 

Our new industry to-day marks the sec- 
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MAKING SILK WITHOUT SILKWORMS: THREE STEPS IN THE PROCESS 


At the left is a wad of cotton linters, a by-product in the manufacture of cotton. By a chemical process, their cell 


structure is broken down and rebuilt so that thread can be spun which is almost indistinguishable from silk (center). 
At the right is a piece of the cloth fashioned from this new product. 


ond occasion on which the West has lifted 
the lid of this secret box of Oriental industry 
and wealth. The first Christian mission- 
aries to penetrate China were the Nestori- 
ans of ancient Persia. One of them de- 
scribed the process of silk-making to the 
Emperor Justinian, who reigned in Constan- 
tinople in the Sixth Century. The priest 
was charged to return to China and provide 
himself with the elements of the industry. 

When he again left the hermit kingdom, 
he bore in his hand a bamboo cane. This 
cane was hollow, and in it there were se- 
creted a few eggs of the silkworm and some 
seeds of the mulberry tree. The leaves of 
the mulberry are the only food which this 
meticulous craftsman will eat. 

Such was the beginning of silk production 
in the western world. However, the. trade 
between West and East did not altogether 
cease. .The European product during the 
Middle Ages never could quite rival that of 
the East: The great» caravan route to 
China, extending through Bokhara, Samar- 
kand, and Kashgar, was utilized mainly for 
the transportation of silk. Precious indced 
must have been this product to the Euro- 
pean aristocracy and merchant princes, in 
order to pay passage for man and beast and 
ship. It must needs be transported 7,000 
miles on the backs of camels before it could 
be transferred to ships on the Black Sea at 
Trebizond. 

This matter is particularly interesting be- 
cause of its enormous secondary importance 
in the life of western civilization. It was 
along this route, which was then the only 
way from the West to China, that the art of 
block printing was imported into Europe; 


and it was from the primitive block printing 
that Gutenberg developed the art of print- 
ing from movable types. So it was as an 
incident of the silk trade that Europe 
received the largest single push of all its 
history. 

Ciecpatra was no doubt often clad in Chi- 
nese silk; for it was known to Europe as 
early as Aristotle. It was worn by all the 
aristocracy and the élite of Rome in Cesar’s 
time. For more than forty centuries how 
many women of the nouveaux riches have 
not been thrilled as they dressed for the first 
time in delicate, flimsy garments of this tex- 
ture! And how many other women, whose 
domestic exchequer could not make the 
grade, have not during these centuries felt 
bitter jealousy of those who wore silk! 


The New Democracy ‘ 


And _ now, forsooth, it is being poured out 
by millions of yards from the mouths of ra- 
chines! It too is being democratized. Our 
western hoboes now ride in automobiles as 
they pursue their summer jobs. It is not a 
far-flung stretch of the imagination to see 
our hobo, as he pitches wheat bundles in 
North Dakota, or picks oranges and olives 
in California, clad from feet to neck in rai- 
ment of glistening varicolored silk. 

In personal adornment, at least, the poor 
will soon be enabled to rival the rich. For 
these forty-six centuries the silkworm has 
toiled and moiled for the few. Everywhere 
the scientists of industry are now working 
for the many—rich and poor alike. Here 
lies the true social inwardness of the great 
new Industrial Revolution. 

Despite our high tariff we produce hardly 
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enough silk in this country to clothe an old- 
fashioned family. The tariff is a luxury 
tax. The natural product required, first of 
all, an abundance of cheap labor. With a 
half-mile of the filament to be unwound 
from a cocoon the size of a child’s thumb, 
the industry could hardly afford to pay 
automobile factory wages. The industry 
has clung to those regions where people are 
many and jobs few. The trade in Europe 
has remained in the Mediterranean coun- 
tries. Yet about three-fourths of the 
world’s silk is used in our United States. 

This supply comes almost wholly from 
the Far East. The wealth of this country, 
added to the predilection of our women for 
silk products, has dominated the trade dur- 
ing this generation. In the last calendar 
year we imported from Japan, in round 
numbers, sixty-two millions of pounds. Its 
value was 334 millions of dollars. From 
China our importation totaled over ten 
millions of pounds, valued at about fifty mil- 
lions of dollars. Our tota! importations of 
both raw and manufactured silk amounted, 
in value, to 442 millions of dollars. 

Our European friends are building up a 
major industry among us. Meanwhile, 
what will happen to Japan? 

I forbear to prophesy. With her exports 


to us of silks, Japan pays for her imports of 
cotton, steel, and machinery. If she loses 
her American market, she must turn even 
more strenuously to the economic and po- 
litical control of China and possibly of 
Siberia. The hum of the swift-running 
machines in Tennessee may presently echo 
in the chancellories of all the world. 


The Town and the Plant 


The town of Elizabethton, Tennessee, 
meanwhile, is flourishing under boom con- 
ditions. It looks like a section of suburban 
Detroit. With a total of 2,400 inhabitants 
two years ago, it has already passed the 
12,000 mark. There are sales of land in 
that town at fifty times their former value. 
Elizabethton is planning to be a city of 
150,000 inhabitants. Its sudden rise to 
prosperity marks the passing of another 
town and county out of the old South 
that was, into the new South of industrial- 
ism. A single new factory such as is here 
described brings a whole region out of the 
past into the future. 

Let us proceed into the mill and takea 
hurried glance at this extraordinary process. 
One goes to observe the first step. Into 
one end of this mill is borne the raw mate- 
rial. It is nothing else than a very old 

















A SMALL TOWN IS BEING TRANSFORMED INTO A FLOURISHING CITY 
The population of Elizabethton has grown from 2,400 to 12,000 in the two years since the opening of the American 
Bemberg and Glanzstoff factories, and is expected to increase to 150,000 by the time the plant has reached its maximum 
production. The town plans adequate housing facilities for al! those who come to work in the factories. 
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112 silkworms. Another 
row of machines turns out 
180 filaments per unit. 
The filaments flowslowly 
down through the bottle. 
This is full of the afore- 
mentioned spring water, 
now highly chemicalized 
for the peculiar purposes 
of this operation. This 
thin stream of water, pro- 
ceeding from the bottle 
neck below, bears with it 
the multiple filaments 
which are here com- 
pressed into a unit. A 
finger of the machine 
catches up the thin thread 








THE MUNICIPAL BUILDING AT ELIZABETHTON, TENN. 


Southern business acquaintance: As every 
Southerner knows, cotton seeds, when taken 
to the oil mill, are still covered by a thin 
coating of fibre. These remnants of waste 
cotton, when taken off by machines, are 
called ‘“‘linters.”” During the war this prod- 
uct was used for the manufacture of high 
explosives. But in time of peace it is often 
enough a drug on the market. Their present 
rating is about two cents a pound. It is 
this by-product, then, which is now being 
put to use in the new industry. 

There are several major chemical proc- 
esses. Of course, the protection of these 
secrets of the trade is a first concern of the 
producing organization. 

The cell structure of the fibre is broken 
down. The resulting product becomes pale- 
green in color, and of the 


as it issues from the neck, 
and leaves the stream of 
water transparent as it flows away. At one 


end of the factory, cotton waste; at the 


other, pure and beautiful yarn that looks, 
feels, and. wears like silk. 

The mind goes back over the forty-six 
centuries of history in this industry. We 
imagine the charming and brilliant Empress 
of ancient China, engaged in teaching the 
maidens of her country how to unwind the 
cocoon and spin the long,- dainty thread 
of silk. 

To-day we see an army of modern girls 
and women already taking over the in- 
dustry. We see three thousand today, 
perhaps twenty thousand tomorrow, march- 
ing out of the primitive past into the 
astonishing present—and into the mysteri- 
ous future of international industrialism. 





consistency of thin crab- 
apple jelly. Then the cell 
structure is built up again 
in different form. One 
comes at last to long, long 
rows of machines where 
the material again takes 
on a fibrous structure. 
The most noticeable part 
of this machine looks like 
an inverted glass bottle. 
At the bottom is the very 
thin neck through which 
the thread is to be forced. 
Down through the top of 
the bottle there are slowly 























pressed 112 filaments of 
the jelly. Thus this single 


AN APARTMENT HOUSE IN ELIZABETHTON 


machine does the work of One of the new housing accommodations for a rapidly growing population. 
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SUNRISE FROM MT. LE CONTE, IN TENNESSEE, IN THE GREAT SMOKY MOUNTAINS 
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eJre “Great Smokies’”’ 


SITE OF A PrRoposED NATIONAL PARK 





BY HARLEAN 


JAMES 


Executive Secretary, American Civic Association 








N THE three hundred years since the 

founding of the first American settle- 
ment at Jamestown, the tide of American 
civilization has swept westward across 
mountains and plains to the far Pacific. 
Everywhere in the land can be heard the 
sound of the automobile, of agricultural 
machinery or the busy hum of cities. Yet 
within four hundred miles of that first 
little settlement in Virginia there is a great 
and almost unknown mountain range, three 
hundred miles long, peopled by a race of 
gallant mountaineers who live in a world 
of three hundred years ago. 

In mountain cabins built of unchinked 
logs without windows, are reared patri- 


archal families of ten, twelve and fifteen ' 
children — slender, straight, fair - haired, 
blue-eyed youngsters, most of them. About 
the doorways are some burrowing razor- 
back hogs, a few fruit trees, a home-made 
water-mill for grinding corn, a vegetable 
garden, a few flowers. Within the single 
room of the cabin are old-fashioned beds 
with homespun coverlids, a fire-place for 
cooking,a loom, a chest of drawers and other 
simple furnishings. Here, except for the 
logging of lumber companies, modern in- 
dustries are unknown. Until hard-surfaced 
roads reached the foothills there was 
practically no contact with the outside 
world; even now there is but little. 
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Perhaps the Great Smoky Mountains 
would have slumbered for two or three 
centuries more if the spirit of the pioneers, 
which the cities can not entirely wipe out, 
had not brought adventurous scientists 
and lovers of the wilderness to explore the 
majestic heights and peaceful valleys. Then 
came those who realized that the advancing 
lines of timber-cutting would soon destroy 
the great beauty of the Smokies, and a 
movement was inaugurated to save them. 


The National Park Movement 


In the meantime nearly every session of 
Congress saw bills introduced to make of 
this or that region a national park. The 
Council on National Parks, Forests and 
Wild Life, composed of some score of na- 
tional organizations interested in conserva- 
tion, passed a resolution requesting the 
Secretary of the Interior to appoint a 
commission to select a site for a national 
park in the southern Appalachian Moun- 
tains as part of the National Park System. 
Secretary Work appointed on the Southern 
Appalachian National Park Commission 
Dr. Henry Temple of Pennsylvania, chair- 
man; William C. Gregg, vice-president of 
the American Civic Association; William A. 
Welch, Palisades Interstate Park; Harlan 
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P. Kelsey, Appalachian Mountain Club; 
and Glenn S. Smith, acting chief topo- 
graphical engineer of the U. S. Geological 
Survey. 

The Commission unanimously recom- 
mended the heart of the Great Smoky 
Mountains. But, unfortunately, all of the 
land was in private ownership, much of 
it held by great lumber companies. In the 
last half century practically all of the 
national parks have been carved out of 
the public domain or segregated from the 
national forests and, except for Lafayette 
National Park in Maine, all were in the 
West. To national park lovers it seemed 
hopeless, therefore, to ask Congress to 
appropriate money to purchase a national 
park, so Congress was asked to accept the 
Great Smoky Mountains National Park as 
an area qualified to enter the National Park 
System, should it be given to the nation. 

This Congress did, and the States of 
North Carolina and Tennessee made sub- 
stantial appropriations and many people 
in these States gave liberally to make 
the Park possible. But the goal seemed 
far from realization until the Laura 
Spelman Rockefeller Memorial made avail- 
able a gift of $5,000,000. A purchase area 
has been marked out under the supervision 
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PROPOSED GREAT SMOKY MOUNTAINS NATIONAL PARK 


The site designated by Congress as suitable for a national park is here shown 
It comprises 704,000 acres of mountain land along the divide 
between Tennessee and North Carolina. 


in black. 


; tops of the mountains. 
Often it grows so dense 
as almost to shut out the 
distant view. Then it is a 
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THE “GREAT SMOKIES” 
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“great smoke,” as from a 
forest fire, that covers all 
the surrounding world, 
allowing only glimpses of 
hidden beauty as it lifts 
or breaks now here, now 


there. 
“The Great Smoky 
Mountains,’’ writes 


Horace Kephart, author 
of “Our Southern High- 
landers,” “‘are the moun- 
tain climax of eastern 
America, the master chain. 
of the Appalachian Moun- 
tain system.” They cover 
more than seven hundred 
square miles ‘with their 
giant ridges and profound 
gulfs.”” Mount Leconte, 
Mount Guyot and Cling- 
mans Dome tower more 














than a mile above their © James Thompson Co. 


base levels. East of In- 
dian Gap on the way 
from Mount Collins to 
Mount Guyot we find “the roughest and 
wildest mountain region in all eastern 
America. The divide here is saw-toothed 
and so sharp-edged that an adventurous 
mountaineer is dizzily poised above slopes 
so steep on either hand that a misstep 
might plunge him hundreds of feet down 
into Tennessee or North Carolina, accord- 


ONE OF THE CHIMNEY TOPS 


Sharp, tree-clad promontories like this abound in the Great Smokies. 


ing to which way he slipped. So rugged is 
this part of the Smokies that no road will 
ever be built over it, nor even a bridle 
path.” 

We may be thankful that there is a 
natural barrier to protect these crags and 
peaks for the hardy mountain climbers. 
For the automobile tourist there will be a 
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MT. LECONTE, GIANT OF THE “GREAT SMOKIES”, FROM FIGHTING CREEK GAP 


Fighting Creek Gap lies on the state highway across the proposed national park from Gatlinburg to Elkmont—part 
of a 100-mile loop from Knoxville, Tenn. Mt. Leconte rises a mile above the floor of Sugarland Valley. 
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A GRIST MILL IN THE GREAT SMOKIES 


The mountaineers still grind their corn in primitive mills 
such as this. The motive power is a hand-made turbine 
hewn from the trunk of a large tree. 


mountain drive of almost thirty-five miles 
from Indian Gap to the Tennessee River. 
This will be from four to five thousand feet 
above the surrounding country, and the 
drifting mists which curl and soar around 
the peaks and settle down over the moun- 


tain sides will reveal wonderful panoramas, 
and at ever-changing disclosures, new 
grandeur and new subtleties. 

For all the ten-league effects in these 
towering mountains, some of the charms 
of the Smokies lie always close at hand. 
Everywhere there are giant tulip trees and 
stately hemlocks. ‘There are many varieties 
of hard woods. The mountain tops are 
crowned with serried rows of balsams. The 
craggy points and steep slopes of the 
mountains are clothed with sand myrtle, 
a stiff, low shrub covered with flowers as 
delicate as trailing arbutus. Masses of 
rhododendrons and laurels in June trans- 
form every valley into a wild garden. 
From under the close tangle of leafy 


boughs along the rocky streams, comes the 


constant sound of rushing water. 


To the Top of Mt. Le Conte 


From Gatlinburg, a scattered settlement 
on Little Pigeon River, under the very 
shadow of the Smokies, one may travel on 
foot or in cars to the Orchards, and from 
there climb something over four miles, 
measured horizontally, and a mile per- 
pendicularly, to the top of Mt. Le 
Conte. Half way up is Rainbow Falls 
which sends a misty veil from the lip of 
a giant cup of rock. The trip is easily made 
for those who can climb a rough-hewn 
flight of stairs reaching a mile into the 
sky with risers often breast high. Some- 
times the strenuous journey lands the 
traveler in a mist so impenetrable that 
nothing but the rarified air would betray 
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LITTLE PIGEON RIVER, NORTH OF GATLINBURG 


The state highway from Knoxville to Gatlinburg and Elkmont passes along the banks of this stream for many miles. 
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the altitude. But if the cloud curtain 
rises, the view from Myrtle Point across 
the mighty chasm to Clingmans Dome is of 
unsurpassable beauty and majesty. 

Gatlinburg is the northern gateway to 
the Park; while it is scarcely more than a 
cross-roads settlement it is the trading 
center for miles around and bids fair to 
be the headquarters for the home weaving 
industries developed by the Pi Beta Phi 
Settlement School there. 

The making of furniture, baskets and 
brooms, the weav'ng of fine linens and 
beautiful homespun fabrics in charming 
combinations of coor and design are 
among the chief industries of this region. 
They are all fostered by the Pi Beta Phi 
school which is developing a market for these 
mountain products. In the years to come, 
of course, visitors to the National Park 
will provide many more purchasers. 

At a “Home-Coming Day”’ in the audi- 
torium of the school last June, in addition 
to speeches, there were contests of every 
description, carding, weaving and spinning 
by the women, broom-making and wood- 
working by the men. There were outdoor 
games and sports. 

But the most impressive event of the day 
was the address of an old-time mountaineer 
and soldier who related an unwritten chap- 
ter in the history of the Mountain people. 
He said that the people of the Great Smoky 
Mountains were not abolitionists, but that 
they were for the Union. They did not 
vote for Mr. Lincoln because they believed 
that a vote for Mr. Lincoln meant a vote for 
war, and they were for peace even if they 
had to fight for it. And so they voted for 
Bell, the Tennessee candidate. And when 
the war came upon them, they did not join 
the Confederate forces but stood with the 
Union. 


A Tale of Civil War Days 


When they gathered together they found 
that they had about 1,500 men armed with 
rifles ready to defend their homes. The 
women of the Mountains made them a 
Union flag and the men cut a tall tree and 
anchored it in place with a wagon wheel 
and props. And they nailed the flag to the 
top of the tree. There it stood, day and 
night, floating in the breeze, to show that 
the people of the Great Smoky Mountains 
were loyal to the Union. 

One day they learned that a company 
of Confederate cavalry was coming up 
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RAINBOW FALLS, HALF-WAY UP MT. LE CONTE 


One of many along the hiker’s trail up the mountain, 
this beautiful waterfall makes a graceful plunge of 83 
feet over a rock bluff. 


through the gap. A score of the best 
riflemen—men who could shoot the eye of a 
squirrel—were posted behind the rocks and 
trees near the flag. These were their orders: 
“Tf the flag is not molested, let the Con- 
federates pass, but if they dishonor the 
flag, shoot to kill.” 

Pretty soon they heard the tramp of the 
horses’ feet. When the horsemen came in 
sight of the flag, the Captain paused and 
said, ‘‘ Men, we are fighting under the Stars 
and Bars, but we have lived under the 
Stars and Stripes; salute the flag!” And 
they circled around the flag, saluted, and 
passed on. 

And they never knew that behind every 
rock and tree there was a rifleman waiting 
to shoot them dead. 

Soon, in a national park administered by 
the Federal Government for the use and 
enjoyment of a reunited people, the Stars 
and Stripes will be officially erected in the 
Great Smoky Mountains. 

















Smith as an Administrator 








Last month we published Mr. Hoover’s own account of the expansion and transforma- 
tion which took place in the Department of Commerce under his leadership. Herewith we 
present a comparable account of the past activities of Governor Smith, drawn largely from 
his own speeches and messages. It is a condensed record of the Democratic Presidential 
candidate’s achievements as Governor of New York, together with information throwing 
light on his political conduct and social outlook while head of the country’s most populous 


and richest State.—THE Eptror. 


Governor of New York for the first 
time, on January 1, 1919, the United 
States stood at the end of an old and the 
beginning of a new era. The war had done 
more than merely to jolt the social fabric 
of the country, more than to loosen morals, 
expand the production of industry, and in- 
troduce jazz. It had hastened the develop- 
ment of our civilization which would have 
come normally in a much longer stretch of 
time, and it had raised the idealism of the 
country to a high plane. Everywhere men 
were eager to change an old world for a new. 

At the same time there had set in a pow- 
erful tide toward reaction. Americans were 
anxious to have the government “take the 
harness off of business,” and fearful lest it 
introduce new elements, unknown in pre- 
war days, into our social and economic life. 
These conflicting forces ebbed and flowed in 
New York State as elsewhere. Perhaps 
because life could not remain as it had been 
before the war, the striving after the new 
won out in the long run, so far as the govern- 
ment of the State was concerned: 

“Out of the black night of war, and the 
distress, the misunderstandings, the appre- 
hension that followed it, our peopie, with 
characteristic vigor, turned their thoughts 
and attention to a betterment of the govern- 
ment, to a correction of the weaknesses that 
were discovered during that period and to 
administrative, social, and political re- 
forms.” 

That is the way in which Governor Smith 
himself expressed the change in his last 
message to the Legislature, delivered in 
January of this year. It is a matter of 
record that he has been the leader most 
responsible for those reforms. 
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Wa. Alfred E. Smith took office as 


As he goes through the present campaign 
the Governor appears popularly as a Wet, 
as a member of Tammany, and as the first 
Catholic to be nominated for the Presi- 
dency. With these more controversial 
aspects of his candidacy we have no concern 
here. It is the purpose of this article to 
examine not what he opposes or what he 
represents, but what he has done as admin- 
istrative head of New York State. 


A State Government Made Over 


It was early in 1919 that Governor Smith 
took advantage of the unselfish enthusiasm 
of men and women anxious to turn their 
war-time services in a new direction, and 
appointed what was known as the Recon- 
struction Commission. This body was 
headed by Abram I. Elkus, the lawyer 
and former Ambassador to Turkey, and 
was composed of public figures like Bernard 
M. Baruch, the financier, Charles Stein- 
metz, the scientist, William L. K. Olcott, 
the lawyer, Dr. Henry Dwight Chapin, and 
Dr. Felix Adler, the philosopher. 

“The Commission made constructive 
recommendations for the relief of temporary 
conditions arising out of demobilization of 
our troops and other consequences of the 
ending of the War,” says Governor Smith. 
“Relief of unemployment, housing, public 
health, transportation and distribution of 
food, the abolition of compulsory military 
training, the education of immigrants, 
business readjustment and industrial un- 
rest were studied and constructive recom- 
mendations made in these fields that be- 
came part of a progressive program of re- 
construction.” 

Fundamental in this mass of forward- 
looking projects, and standing head and 
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shoulders over the rest in the public eye, 
was reorganization of the State govern- 
ment. Basing its recommendations on the 
1915 Constitutional Convention, which 
under Chairman Elihu Root had sought the 
same end, the Reconstruction Commission 
brought forward plans for a rejuvenated, 
simplified government made to fit the 
modern world. 

The plan of 1915 had been presented in 
bulk to the voters, only to have them turn 
it down because in it reorganization was tied 
up with other matters. Governor Smith 
therefore now presented the new recom- 
mendations one by one, in the form of 
separate constitutional amendments. In 
the face of hearty political opposition, he 
succeeded in having them adopted. 

Where in former times voters did not care 
whether amendments to the State con- 
stitution were voted on or not, they now 
hung over the radio or watched the bulletin 
boards of newspapers as the returns on 
amendments came in. Governor Smith 
seemed to develop a faculty of conjuring up 
majorities for or against these amendments 
at will, as was shown on election day a year 
ago, when the eight amendments he favored 
were approved by the people, while the one 
he opposed was defeated. 


Putting the Reforms into Effect 


The progress of the constitutional amend- 
ments was roughly duplicated by the legis- 
lation which subsequently gave them force. 
The Republican legislature sought to block 
the reforms, appointing a committee to 
draft the necessary legislation, with the ap- 
parent intention of accepting the form but 
not the substance of governmental reorgan- 
ization. But Governor Smith was instru- 
mental in having Charles Evans Hughes 
named chairman of this committee in place 
of the politician slated for the place. 

Since Mr. Hughes was an ardent advo- 
cate of the reforms planned, and since mem- 
bership of the committee as finally formed 
was in general of a high type, the laws they 
recommended actually embodied the changes 
intended by the constitutional amendments. 
The fact that outstanding Republicans like 
Mr. Hughes were on the committee, together 
with the pressure of public approval, led 
the unwilling Republican legislature to ac- 
cept the reforms. 

In remaking the machinery of the State 
government the first measure was to substi- 
tute nineteen major departments for its 187 
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former boards, commissions, bureaus and 
departments. Necessary also was adoption 
of the short ballot, by which only the execu- 
tive officers of the State—Governor, Lieu- 
tenant Governor, Comptroller and Attorney 
General—are elected. All other officers are 
appointed by the Governor. 

The changes have led Governor Smith to 
say: 

“Under the reorganized government, its 
processes are easily understood. All activi- 
ties of a like nature are brought under one 
head, and into eighteen departments whose 
heads are responsible to the Governor for 
the whole operation of the governmental 
machine. The Governor in turn is respon- 
sible to all the people of the State.” 

The consolidation of departments was 
finally approved by the people in 1925. 
Thus it was that early in 1926, for the first 
time in the State’s history, the Governor 
was able to gather around a small table the 
responsible heads of the State machinery, 
to confer with them as to what was best for 
the whole. “I deem it significant,” he said 
later, ‘‘that at the first meeting of the Gov- 
ernor’s Cabinet it was necessary to intro- 
duce some of the department heads to one 
another who had never met before, although 
all were engaged in a common effort.” 

It cannot be said that the modernization 
of New York’s government is yet complete. 
Governor Smith has recommended a four- 
year term for the Governor. This is obvi- 
ously necessary to provide continuity of 
policy, and it has been approved by both 
parties. But the Governor advocates that 
elections for the four-year term be held in 
off years, so that they fall in years other 
than those of Presidential elections. This 
would prevent State and Federal issues 
from being confuscd at the polls. Thus far 
Governor Smith has failed in breaking down 
political opposition to this plan, though he’ 
has defeated a proposal that the four-year 
term coincide with Presidential elections. 


An Example of Reorganization 


He has recommended also a two-year 
term for Assemblymen and a four-year term 
for State Senators, likewise to aid in the con- 
tinuity of government. He has proposed 
home rule for villages, and a reorganization of 
county governments after the manner of the 
State reorganization. These measures like- 
wise have still to be pushed through legisla- 
tive opposition. 

Nevertheless the State machinery is now 
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more vital, more efficient, than before. Per- 
haps nowhere is this more visible than in the 
Department of Public Works, which has 
charge of canals, public buildings, highways, 
and the other construction of the State. By 
law and by Constitutional Amendment 
these functions have been brought under one 
command, whereas formerly they were sep- 
arate. Even the State architect and State 
engineer had not been a part of the Public 
Works department. The saving in over- 
head alone during the first year after reor- 
ganization was, according to the Governor, 
$750,000. 

The story of the growth of State roads is 
a graphic indication of the physical growth 
of New York during the last ten years. Be- 
fore 1919 roads were sixteen feet wide at 
most, and their strength was not adequate 
to modern traffic with its ponderous trucks 
and swarming pleasure cars. The mini- 
mum width is now eighteen feet, and for all 
main-line highways twenty-seven feet of 
pavement is standard. Near New York 
City and Buffalo, highways thirty, forty, and 
even sixty feet wide have been built. 


Road-building 


“We have almost trebled the number of 
miles constructed over the 1917 figure and 
have built since 1919, 3,000 miles of new 
highway and reconstructed 2,000 miles,”’ re- 
ported the Governor in his last message to 
the Legislature. ‘‘ Moreover, we have this 
- year [1927] broken all records on construc- 
tion for any one season in square yards of 
pavement laid. We have built too more 
miles and 2,000,000 more square yards than 
in 1924. Had we been building as formerly 
the narrow sixteen-foot roads, the number 
of square yards laid in 1927 would have built 
300 miles more than were built in 1924.” 

Before 1923 the Department of Public 
Works was organized politically. From 
superintendent and deputy down through 
to the field force, excepting canal-lock op- 
erators, all were appointed through political 
preferment. “Such a system was faulty in 
that there could be no continuity of service 
beyond the term of the Governor,” com- 
ments Smith. “The responsible heads 
could hardly become acquainted with their 
duties before losing their jobs, and certainly 
the adoption of any fixed policy was impos- 
sible.”” The benefits from consolidation ex- 
perienced by the Department of Public 
Works have, in general, been duplicated by 
the other departments. 


Building roads, repairing canals, erecting 


State hospitals, revitalizing schools—these 
and the thousand other things that make 
up the activity of a State government cost 
money. In spite of the multitude of savings 
through consolidation, in spite of stopping 
political leakage of funds by reorganization, 
the State of New York has spent money as 
never before during Governor Smith’s 
four terms—which extend from January 1, 
1919, to next January without interrup- 
tion, save for Governor Miller’s term in 
1921 and 1922. 


“Spendthrift Al” 


The fact that these large sums have 
been spent has led to a rather loose charac- 
terization of Governor Smith by political 
opponents as “Spendthrift Al.’’ His use of 
bond issues instead of current revenue to 
finance the enormous amount of work the 
State has done—from eliminating grade- 
crossings to buying and improving parks, 
from building a psychiatric institute to 
paying a $45,000,000 bonus to veterans of 
the World War—this has lent color to the 
spendthrift charge. 

Considerable importance therefore at- 
taches to the Smith record on finances. At 
its base lies his effort toward fiscal reform, 
which in turn centers about the executive 
budget finally approved a year ago, and in 
operation this fall for the first time. This 
budget is part of the modernization of the 
State constitution. In Governor Smith’s 
own words: 

“Tt places upon the Executive in the 
first instance the responsibility for sug- 
gesting to the Legislature the amounts of 
money required for the various activities 
of the State during the coming fiscal year, 
and the duty of suggesting the means by 
which the State’s needs are to be met in the 
form of taxation. It leaves to the Legisla- 
ture the power to reduce but not to increase 
items, and the further power to add items 
subject to the gubernatorial veto. No one 
familiar with the business of the State can 
fail to recognize in this a much needed re- 
form.” 

The idea behind the reform is that of a 
unified, business-like plan to replace the old 
haphazard political one. A continuously 
functioning bureau in the Executive De- 
partment studies the needs of the State, 
balances them against income, and makes 
recommendations accordingly. 

As for borrowing money instead of relying 
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on current revenues—the basis of the 
spendthrift charges—Governor Smith points 
out that this required constitutional amend- 
ments, which, in turn, demanded approval 
of the people before either Governor or 
Legislature could issue a penny’s worth of 
bonds. It was the obvious need of the work 
to be done that led voters in a normally 
Republican State to support the Smith 
recommendations for bond issues. 

Moreover, the Governor points out, 
borrowing has always been the policy of the 
State, which borrowed $122,000,000 to en- 
large and develop the Erie Canal. Borrow- 
ing is the way in which good business gets 
money for capital improvements. The 
pay-as-you-go policy cried up by the op- 
position is useful enough for current ex- 
penditures, but “it is unfair to the tax- 
payers of a single generation to burden them 
with the cost of public improvements that 
are designed to have a life of at least a 
hundred years.”” The bond issues proposed 
in accordance with these principles, and 
approved by the people, were as follows: 


Hospitals and institutions. 
Parks and parkways. 
Yearly for ten years, public 


1923—$50,000,000 
1924—$1 5,000,000 
1925—$10,000,000 
works improvements. 
1925—$300,000,000 Eliminating grade crossings. 
Not a dollar of this money, Governor 
Smith declares, has gone for personal serv- 
ice, equipment, or any constantly recurring 
expense. It all went to permanent struc- 
tures that will benefit the State and its 
people long after the bonds are retired. 


The Burden of Taxes 


As for taxation, it was a part of the 
government reorganization that scattered 
control was abolished, and that all the 
functions of taxation were lodged with the 
present Department of Taxation and Fin- 
ance. This, with the intelligent coédrdina- 
tion of work that went with it, brought it 
about that the cost of collecting $100 of 
revenue dropped from $1.88 in 1922 to 
$1.14 last year, and promises to be still 
lower this year. 

During Governor Smith’s terms a State 
personal income tax was enacted, and the 
inheritance-tax law was amended to take 
advantage of the 80 per cent. credit provi- 
sion of the federal law. The latter is not an 
added tax, since Washington would get the 
money if Albany didn’t. The income-tax 
schedule has been reduced materially since 


its introduction, and no other tax rate has 
been increased. 

“The burden of taxation, as far as the 
State is concerned, has not been increased in 
the last ten years,” Governor Smith reports. 
“Our additional income comes from in- 
creased business in all our lines of taxation. 
The tax on automobiles remains the same, 
but there are twice as many automobiles. 
That means that no individual is paying 
more taxes than he did ten years ago, 
although we are receiving greater returns 
from that particular form of taxation.” 


Electricity and Socialism 


By the time these lines appear in print, 
it is likely that much of the discussion of the 
Presidential campaign will center about 
water-power. Indeed, as the need for more 
and more power arises during the coming 
years, more and more attention will be paid 
to development of the rivers whence it 
comes. In New York, where in the early 
days of electrical development extended 
rights were turned over to private compa- 
nies, there has been an effort by Governor 
Smith to reserve ownership of these natural 
resources, already owned by the people, for 
the State. 

Because he prefers public to private de- 
velopment of power resources, Governor 
Smith has been attacked as a proponent of 
socialistic schemes. Of this he said, while 
campaigning for reélection at Rochester in 
1926, that under his plan, 

“‘Neither the money nor the credit of the 
State need be pledged, and it does not mean 
that the State is going into the business of 
dealing in electrical energy with the ultimate 
consumer. All that is required is that the 
State itself shall own and control the devel- 
opment at its source. . . . There is, there- 
fore, nothing to the contention that I am 
endeavoring to put the State in the business 
of distributing electrical energy. What I 
do insist upon, however, is that the land, 
flowage, dams, water-rights, and power- 
houses remain the property of the people 
of the State of New York.” 

The essence of his plan for power develop- 
ment in New York is the constitution of a 
Power Authority. This authority would be 
modeled on the present Port of New York 
Authority, a body set up by New York and 
New Jersey to improve the incoherent trans- 
portation facilities of the railroads and ship- 
ping surrounding Manhattan. It is neither 
a private business nor a political body; but 
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it is designed to function with the skill of 
one while maintaining the sensitivity to 
public control of the other. A similar body 
to develop water-power the Governor rec- 
ommended in his 1928 message to the Legis- 
lature: 

“Following . . . the charted path and 
taking a lesson from actual experience, why 
should we not set up in this State a New 
York State Power Authority which would 
be a public corporation, municipal in char- 
acter, having no stockholders, deriving its 
powers from the State and having duties 
specifically imposed upon it to take over and 
develop the power resources of the State? 
Such a corporation should be given the 
power to issue bonds exempt from State 
taxation and secured by the revenues to be 
derived from the improvements when 
made.” 

Since there would be no stockholders, no 
profits would be required beyond enough to 
pay interest, cost of operation, and depre- 
ciation. The smallness of the organization 
necessary would avoid the evils of bureau- 
cracy,and the saving in expense would bring 
cheaper power. From what he has said 
since his nomination for the Presidency, it 
is clear that in treating national water- 
power problems Governor Smith will not 
depart far from the position he has taken in 
New York. 


Catching Up With School Needs 


At the beginning of the decade over which 
Governor Smith’s four terms have been 
spread, the State—including municipalities 
and other civil divisions—spent eighty-three 
and a half million dollars a year on schools. 
Ten years later, in the year 1926-27, this 
amount had risen to about two hundred and 
ninety millions. Meanwhile the proportion 
contributed by the State to the localities has 
increased ten-fold, from seven to seventy 
millions. 

“Among the outstanding features of the 
development of our school program during 
this period,” comments Governor Smith, 
“are increased compensation for the teach- 
ing staff; the development of our teacher- 
training program in the State normal 
schools, so that at the present time our pro- 
fessional teacher-training institutions are 
among the best schools of this character in 
the country; the extension of vocational, in- 
dustrial and continuation schools which of- 
fer greatly improved educational opportuni- 
ties to those preparing for industrial service, 
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or for those who must for economic reasons 
enter the working world before their educa- 
tion is fully completed; the extension of high- 
school facilities to the youth in both urban 
and rural communities, as is illustrated by 
the fact that our high-school population has 
doubled during this decade; the establish- 
ment of central rural schools in over forty 
communities throughout the State, whereby 
greatly improved educational opportunities 
are made available for the children in rural 
communities more comparable to the edu- 
cational opportunities in our villages and 
cities; ... . ”—and so on. 

The educational work of the State, like 
so many of its other activities, has been 
largely a matter of keeping up with the 
vastly greater demands of the post-war era, 
and of applying modern methods to mod- 
ern problems. To this end provision has 
been made for the advances mentioned in 
the quotation above. 


Health and the State 


Similarly it has been necessary to attack 
the problem presented by the health of New 
York’s citizens. Not only have more 
hospitals, health supervision, and preven- 
tive medicine been needed to care for their 
physical well being, but new efforts have 
been called for on behalf of the mentally 
sick. To quote the Governor once more: 

“To-day the range of public-health ac- 
tivity has broadened until it embraces the 
preparation of anti-toxins at the State 
Laboratory in Albany, rehabilitation of 
cripples, maternity and infancy care, State 
aid to rural counties, public-health educa- 
tion, and even the supervision of the oyster 
beds of Long Island. No small part of its 
work is devoted to a ceaseless and constant 
supervision of the water supply for the 
various municipalities of the State.” 

Maternity and infancy aid—notably in 
country districts where in one year the 
death rate of women from causes associated 
with childbirth decreased by one-third— 
examination of children of pre-school age, 
improved care for the 13,000 children in the 
State crippled by infantile paralysis, pro- 
posals for providing the other handicapped 
children, the increase of the number of 
public-health nurses from 500 to 1,200, and 
a beginning in setting up country health 
departments—these have been the outlines 
of health work under Governor Smith’s 
leadership. It is one more example of 
needed expansion—which costs money. 
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As a part of the reorganization of the 
State Government, a law of 1926 sct up a 
Department of Mental Hygiene, which took 
over the work of the former State Hospital 
Commission and State Commission for 
Mental Defectives. In addition to its 
administrative offices in Albany and New 
York City, the new department maintains 
fourteen State hospitals for the insane, with 
47,000 patients; four State schools for men- 
tal defectives, with 8,000 patients; and 
Craig Colony for Epileptics, with 1,550 
patients. Also it has powers of inspection 
over certain other State institutions and 
thirty-nine licensed private institutions. 

During the past ten years there has been 
a vast expansion of the buildings used to 
house and treat mental patients, and in 
1924 there was a thorough survey of these 
hospitals by a special committee, which 
made specific recommendations for the 
improvement and standardization of medi- 
cal treatment throughout the system. 
Modern equipment has been installed, more 
doctors per patient have been employed, 
and new clinics have been established. The 
colony system, by which a group of mental 
defectives capable of it live on and work a 
farm, thus becoming almost self-supporting, 
has been developed, and the use of occupa- 
tional therapy has been extended. 


Studying the Mentally Sick 


As a memorial to the veterans of the 
World War, the Kings Park Memorial 
Hospital, a complete institution for treating 
mental patients, was built. In New York 
City the State has erected a magnificent 
Psychiatric Institute, in conjunction with 
the new Medical Center, which brings to one 
spot scattered hospitals and specialized 
institutions, as well as the medical school 
of Columbia University. This psychiatric 
Institute is to be a center for research and 
for training physicians in mental diseases. 

Where ten years ago the New York 
Department of Correction had under its 
care a prison population of 8,068, it now has 
one of more than 10,000. It has been 
necessary for Governor Smith to launch a 
comprehensive program for reconstructing 
prisons. Moreover, increased crime is 
another heritage of the post-war period. 
A temporary crime commission was set up 
by the Legislature at his request, and this 
body has already reported many laws for the 
punishment and restriction of crime, and 
proposed preventive measures as well. 


Governor Smith’s experiences, as Gov- 
ernor, with the pardoning power and with 
crime in general, led him to propose a new 
method of dealing with criminals. Its basis 
is that under modern conditions the punish- 
ment given under our laws does not always 
fit the crime, nor prevent its repetition. 
The Governor believes an adaptation of 
modern psychiatric and social knowledge to 
be necessary. Speaking before the Crime 
Commission at Albany a little more than a 
year ago, he said: 


New Ideas About Crime 


“T do not think it would be a mistake for 
the State of New York to set up a board 
properly constituted of psychiatrists, alien- 
ists, lawyers, and students of criminology 
and let them make the final disposition of 
that man [the criminal] in the best interest 
of the State and the best interest of the man 
himself. Thereafter the control and dis- 
position would remain with that body, with 
the power to recommend parole or transfer, 
presumably to a State institution for the 
care of the feeble-minded or the insane.” 

The twenty recommendations for improv- 
ing the conditions of labor advocated by 
Governor Smith and adopted by the Legis- 
lature, and the eleven new recommendations 
made in his last annual message, would take 
too much space to list here. It is enough to 
recall that New York State’s fabor has for- 
mally endorsed him for the Presidency. 
Yet the Governor does not consider his labor 
record a bid for class support. It was while 
investigating factories as a member of the 
Legislature, he explains, that he “became 
convinced that legislation for the better- 
ment of working conditions was in no sense 
class legislation and was not designed to 
benefit any one particular group, but was 
calculated to promote the welfare of the 
community as a whole; that such legislation 
was not only humanitarian .. . , but was 
bound to promote efficiency, to increase pro- 
ductivity, to bring about a spirit of harmony 
between capital and labor.”’ 

In 1919 the Governor recommended to 
the Reconstruction Commission that it 
study the recreation needs of the State, and 
develop a unified park program for all its 
regions. This program was to take into 
consideration the anticipated growth of the 
State and especially of the larger cities, the 
rapid disappearance from public use of shore- 
front areas and the great ultimate cost of 
further delay in securing such areas, the in- 
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creased interest in parks, outdoor life and 
camping, the inadequacy of city parks and 
the need of great park areas serving the met- 
ropolitan districts, together with the enor- 
mous increase in motor-cars and the further 
conservation needs of the State. 

Prompted by the program which resulted, 
the Governor in 1923 recommended a bond 
issue to buy land and develop parks. In 
1924 a $15,000,000 issue was approved by 
the people, and since that time the work has 
gone forward. Most prominent are the 
Bear Mountain Park along the Hudson 
River, and fifteen parks totaling 7,000 
acres on Long Island—where in 1923 there 
had been one solitary park. Parkways 
—motor roads scenically planted—are also 
being developed, and at least six other park 
areas beside those on Long Island and the 
Hudson have been bought or developed 
during the last five years. Typical of 
these is Allegany Park, which was extended 
from a small area to 65,000 acres. 


New York as aF, arm State 


New York is not generally considered an 
agricultural State, yet two-thirds of its area 
is farm land, and farming is its basic indus- 
try. Twentieth of the States in the area 
devoted to farming, New York stands eighth 
in the total of agricultural production. Its 
farmers were hit, like those of the West, by 
the depression which came in the wake of 
the war. An endeavor to aid local and city 
marketing, improvement of rural roads, and 
aid to codperative marketing have been 
prominent in the State’s effort to help its 
farmers. 

One achievement of Governor Smith’s ré- 
gime has been the reduction of tuberculosis 
in cattle. In 1918 New York was far be- 
hind other States. As late as 1921 it con- 
tained only 123 herds, totaling less than 
4,000 animals, accredited as free from tuber- 
culosis. By fall of 1927 this number had 
risen to 43,120 herds, with more than 400,000 
head of cattle. Since the State indemnifies 
owners of tuberculous cattle, the cost has 
been enormous. It has, indeed, gone into 
the making of the charge of “Spendthrift 
Al”’ by political opponents. In five years the 
State spent more than twenty million dollars 
in this clean-up of tuberculosis on its dairy 
farms, to the benefit of health conditions. 
Farm purposes have required, too, that 
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money be spent for the erection of public 
buildings. These have included a Plant In- 
dustry Building now going up at the agri- 
cultural college at Cornell University, and 
new buildings on the State fair-grounds in 
Syracuse. 


The Test of Appointments 


It is by his appointments that a govern- 
ment executive is known. No one man can 
administer the details of a State or a 
national government. He has to delegate 
his authority to others. It is here that the 
activity of government lies, though e- 
sponsibility, particularly under modern 
political forms, lies with the. visible héad of 
the government. Capable appointees mean 
efficient government; off-color appointees, 
perhaps political. ones, mean_ sloppy /gov- 
ernment. All this makes appointments a 
fundamental test of a man’s measure as an 
administrator. =... Seer 

We have séen that’ under the: eeapoltahted 
and reorganized government~in’ New. York 
Governor Smith gathered about him his offi- 
cial family for the first time in 1926. This 
cabinet conducted the executive branch of 
the State Government. To it Governor 
Smith appointed fourteen men. He was not 
aware at the time of the political or’ re- 
ligious connections of some of them, but an 
attempt has now been made to learn these 
connections, which may be summarized as 
follows: Catholic, three; Protestant, ten; 
Jewish descent, one. Republican, éight; 
Democratic, four; Independent, two. 

There are in addition twenty-five de- 
partment or important division heads in the 
Government at Albany who are appointed 
by the Governor. Smith’s appointees are 
found to have the following affiliations; 
Catholic, eleven; Protestant, fourteen. Re- 
publican, eight ; Democratic, fourteen ; Inde- 
pendent, three. 

Of 156 lesser officers whose appointment 
was approved by the Governor, it was 
found that thirty-three were Catholic, 
105 Protestant, eleven of Jewish descent, 
and seven undesignated. Of these seventy- 


two were Republican, fifty-eight Demo- 


cratic, nine Independent, and seventeen 
undesignated. 

Such is, in brief, the record of the Demo- 
cratic nominee for President during his 
four terms as Governor. 
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| y ee on the Stock Market! 





BY MERRYLE STANLEY RUKEYSER 








ODERNISTIC fairy-tales have of 

late been conceived and acted in Wall 
Street. The fairy princes of the present 
day are the Raskobs, the du Ponts, the 
Durants, the Fishers, and the Baruchs, who 
wave financial wands, and in their wisdom 
put two dollars where there was only one 
before. These Prince Charmings of the 
realm of give-and-take have overcome 
almost insuperable obstacles placed in their 
way by the financial hags, who have been 
embodied in the forms of bear operators 
and austere bankers. 

Truth has long been known to be 
stranger than fiction. The actual rise of 
favored selected industrial stocks has ex- 
ceeded the fantastic claims made for shod- 
dier monetary wares by blue-sky operators. 
Despite drastic intermediate declines, the 
main trend has been upward for six years. 
The Coolidge Administration has been syn- 
chronized with an unprecedented period of 
enthusiasm for writing up the market value 
of the tokens of American corporate 
property. 


Prophecy Goes Wrong 


Meantime, financial soothsayers have been 
bizarrely wrong in underestimating the prob- 
able extent of the advance. As long ago as 
the autumn of 1925, when the average price 
of seventy representative industrial stocks 
was more than 55 points lower than now, the 
sagacious dean of American financial editors 
described the excited bull speculation then 
current as an example of public delusion, 
and he warned against excesses. Cau- 
tionary advice is always needed by the over- 
extended marginal speculator, but in the 
light of events of the last three years better 
advice for those who purchased high-grade 
common stocks outright for long-term in- 
vestment would have been ‘“‘Load up!” 

In the great revaluation of values, the 
older financial yardsticks have been dis- 
carded. The belief that it was dangerous 
to bid an industrial stock too far above 


tangible assets has been widely discarded. 
Stocks of tobacco companies, chain stores, 
department stores, mail-order houses, and 
automobile manufacturers have been bid up 
to several times their book value. The 
old assumption that an industrial stock 
should sell ten times current average 
earnings has also been forgotten. Before 
entering politics, John J. Raskob, earlier 
in the year, called attention to the fact that 
premier industrial stocks on the average 
were selling at fifteen times earnings. Chain- 
store stocks were in numerous instances 
selling twenty times published earnings. 
Cne chain-store stock sold thirty-nine times 
nominal earnings. Leading bank stocks 
frequently have sold twenty-five times 
earnings. 
Optimism in 1928 

The current willingness to multiply re- 
ported earnings by large figures represents 
an attempt to discount substantial future 
improvement in profits. It means, how- 
ever, that the optimistic buyer of stocks is 
willing to share a large proportion of the 
expected earnings with the seller. On the 
other hand, if economic conditions should 
change and the anticipated rate of im- 
provement is retarded, severe downward 
readjustment of the prices cf. securities 
which have been extravagantly capitalized 
at the market place would be inevitable. 
The disposition of companies to hide earn- 
ings and assets in their published state- 
ments, adding an element of mystery, fans 
the speculative flame. 

In the good year 1928, despite the tem- 
porary interludes of public fright and liqui- 
dation, speculation has become -a more 
universal sport than ever before... The 
public has become too sophisticated © to 
listen to tips, but the old foibles are merely 
labeled with new names. - Tips are now 
called ‘‘information.”’ The gullible can get 
“information” from the Pullman porter, 
the taxi driver, the maitre de hotel, the 
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dentist, the family physician—and, of course, 
from the broker, who is expected for an 
eighth or a quarter of one per cent. 
of the value of the transaction not only to 
execute the customer’s order, but also to 
point out the way to a materialistic 
paradise. 

To a greater extent than ever before, the 
public that thrills over boxing contests, 
football, and baseball has become finan- 
cially conscious. Brokers’ loans figures are 
watched by the headline skimmers almost 
as eagerly as the standing of the clubs in 
the major leagues. The stock tables com- 
pete with the box scores for attention. 


A Problem for Psychologists 


The spectacle of rising prices has so 
affected the larger public that brokerage 
offices have had to put out the “Standing 
Room Only” sign. In uptown offices, par- 
ticularly, placards make it clear that seats 
in front of the quotation board are intended 
for customers of the house only. The 
whole stream of national consciousness has 
flowed to the floor of the New York Stock 
Exchange, and played upon the specula- 
tive security price structure. 

The nature of the speculative phenomena 
calls for analysis by mob psychologists, as 
well as by economists. The delusions of 
the moment are always dominating price 
factors. No somber criteria of intrinsic 
worth could explain the differential in 
average prices at the end of June and on 
the ides of September of this year. No 
intrinsic changes raised the average price 
of 7o industrial securities 20 points in 
three months. It would be mad to assume 
otherwise. 

Hindsight clearly demonstrates that the 
surest road to fortune in the last four years 
was to acquire high-grade standard com- 
mon stocks in periods of public uneasiness 
and pessimism, and to hold them until 
recurrent sessions of overbubbling popular 
enthusiasm concerning the brilliant eco- 
nomic future of America’s dominant and 
superbly managed industrial corporations. 

An illustrious financier, who was quoted 
in a speech by Otto H. Kahn, Mecenas of 
the theater, and partner in the banking 
house of Kuhn, Loeb & Company, in dis- 
cussing the hazardous art of speculation, 
once said, when questioned as to the secret 
of his success in knowing the right time for 
both buying and selling: ‘“‘The simplest 
thing in the world! I merely did what the 


people wanted me to do. When they came 
excitedly clamoring and frantically bidding 
for stocks which I held, I accommodated 
them by letting them have my holdings. 
When they came excitedly clamoring and 
frantically offering for sale stocks which 
they held, I accommodated them again by 
purchasing some of their holdings.” 

Of course, it is easier to formulate the 
rule “buy low, sell high” than to execute 
it. Following the principle requires the 
courage and independence of mind per- 
petually to buck the crowd and to resist the 
current preachments of the stock ticker. 
The average person is subject to the laws 
of mass psychology, and is inclined to be- 
come a sucker at the same time his fellow 
men are. The public has always been wont 
to buy in a rising market and to sell in a 
falling market. Brokers exploit the popu- 
lar weakness by encouraging patrons to 
overextend themselves when prices are 
rising, and by reversing their position and 
drastically tightening up marginal require- 
ments when the first sharp change of trend 
manifests itself. The inevitable result is a 
wholesale competition on the part of those 
unable or unwilling to put up more margin 
to sell out. The effect is a collapse of prices. 

Again and again in the last four to six 
years, such wide-open breaks have proved 
to be only temporary reactions, from which 
the standard stocks again more or less 
quickly recovered and then continued their 
upward surge to unprecedented heights. 
There is a danger that the younger genera- 
tion, which has not read financial history, 
may come to expect rising quotations for- 
ever. 


Speculating on America’s Future 


As a matter of fact, the normal trend in a 
country like the United States, which is 
steadily gaining in population, is upward. 
Business may be expected—apart from spe- 
cial cyclical developments—to show a long 
term upward secular trend of 3 per cent. a 
year. The extravagant price bid for suc- 
cessful chain-store systems, for example, 
is based in part on this expectation of per- 
sistent national growth through the years. 

The inevitable question about the so- 
called Coolidge cycle of bull markets is, 
Why have stock prices risen so sharply? 
Common rationalizations about the market 
are so mutually contradictory that the 
candid observer is inclined to believe that 


the true reasons must be metaphysical, 
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prices, it was argued, de- 
pend not only on their 
current return, but also 
on the prevailing general level of interest 
rates. Astock with a 6 per cent. dividend 
was obviously more desirable in a 4 per 
cent. money market than in a 6 per cent. 
money market. The reasoning ‘seemed 
sound, as in this period bond prices— 
which are more directly sensitive to interest 
rates—were in the midst of a long-term 
upward trend, which culminated in March 
of this year. 

Since the beginning of April, 1928, bond 
prices have reacted sharply as the trend of 
interest rates was reversed. But, despite 
the removing of the chief apparent source of 
strength in the form of declining interest 
rates, the trend of prices of standard stocks 
after the precipitous June collapse has again 
been upward. Possibly the bulls hold the 
wistful belief that tight money is tempo- 
rary and artificial. In July, with the out- 
side public timid, professional operators 
and important capitalists engineered a 
creeping advance, which continued into 
August and gained in intensity as the 
weeks advanced. By the middle of Sep- 
tember the new spectacle of rising quota- 
tions had again proved effective in luring in 
a wide public following, and sessions of huge 
volume again reflected the quick rise in the 
speculative fever of the public. Average 
prices of volatile industrial stocks soared 
higher than ever before in the history of 
speculation. Taking place in the face of 
discouragingly high interest rates, the ad- 
vance has occasionally been interrupted by 
sessions of hesitation and reaction. By the 


THREE YEARS’ RISE IN STOCK MARKET VALUES 
A chart prepared for our readers by Hornblower & Weeks. 


time this article reaches the eyes of the 
reader, the mercurial market might con- 
ceivably be in a new phase. 

The fountains and springs behind the 
long-term advance were even more funda- 
mental than interest rates. The main 
energy for the advance flowed from the 
increasing evidence of America’s preémi- 
nence in world business and finance. The 
chief enthusiasm was shown for the stocks of 
superbly managed companies—leaders in 
prospering industries-—which were regarded 
as the instruments through which America 
expressed her new primacy in materialistic 
affairs. 

Behind the special factors, which are 
commonly cited as reasons for the long-term 
appreciation, was the improving technique 
of management in the field of production, 
transportation, and distribution. The fruits 
of victory in the battle against waste, which 
was led by Herbert Hoover and others, were 
symbolized in rising quotations for the 
shares of companies which came to the 
forefront in the new and intensified business 
struggle for existence. Lesser enterprises, 
unequal to the new competition, tended to 
wither and fade away, as the leaders, 
through a Darwinian process of natural 
selection, strengthened their capacity to 
amass profits for their venturesome owners. 

Unless the average prices are analyzed, 
the observer is likely to get a confused pic- 
ture. The success of the leaders has by no 
means been typical. There has been a fur- 
ther concentration in business, resulting 
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from mergers and from natural expansion of 
the fittest. Accordingly, the speculation 
has been selective. 

When the upward movement was quick- 
ened in the middle of last August, the Dow- 
Jones average price for active industrial 
stocks reached an unprecedented peak. 
An analysis of the meaning of the averages 
disclosed the futility of generalizing about 
the market as a whole with 1,120 stocks 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange 
alone. Despite the advance of the averages, 
only 52.2 per cent. of all the common stocks 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange 
were selling near their summit prices. 
Only 3.8 per cent. of the stocks had re- 
turned to their previous peaks, and 5.9 
per cent. were within a fraction of their 
earlier maximum prices. ‘This analysis 
indicated that the market leaders, which are 
included in the ordinary averages, are no 
longer typical of the rank and file. It 
emphasized that the market has been selec- 
tive, with preferences being shown for large 
and efficient producers and distributors 
which have shown a capacity to amass 
profits under existing highly competitive 
conditions. Many of these are in the so- 
called Morgan-First National group. 

To the objective observer of the market 
as a whole, the averages compiled monthly 
by the New York Stock Exchange itself are 
more revealing. They include all stocks— 
the laggards as well as the leaders, and 
show less dramatic mean price movements. 

The average price of all listed stocks on 
the first day of each month since the figure 
was first compiled follows: 


Average Price of Listed Shares, New York Stock 


Exchange 
1925 1926 1927 1928 
JANUATY «wi oe ees 62:45. 70:18 165.53. 75.08 
February.......... 63.48 69.90 65.18 74.41 
MANGE 50504 505s a0 os 63.70 67.30 67.14 72.87 
Co 60.19 62.06 66.69 77.94 
Rs so, 2 som og Ss -H ad 61.04 63.26 66.95 81.19 
WUC 6. 5s osha ee eee 63.65 63.04 69.21 81.53 
IY. is aihiee bcecarnsoe aren 64.19 65.59 67.27 76.89 
UT 65:19 67.50 71:75. 77:28 
September......... 65:40 O7:23 72:09 cs. 
OCLODET ... 65 oc oeee 66.26 67.10 74.83 
November......... OA] “64.52 70:06 «5%. 
December.......... 69.32 65.55 74.84 . 


Operators have particularly favored com- 
panies that were alert to the value of scien- 
tific research, which perpetually strives to 
shake new secrets from the bushes of hidden 
knowledge. Companies like E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Company, General Motors 
Corporation, the General Electric Com- 


pany, the Radio Corporation of America, 
the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company—all of them active in the labora- 
tory which applies the methods of science 
to the unsolved problems of business—were 
the type favored. 

The clamor for securities has been dis- 
criminating as among industries. For the 
major period, shares of depressed industries 
—such as textiles, sugar, petroleum and 
shipping—were out of favor. Mining 
shares, recently in better demand as a re- 
sult of short-term improvement in the non- 
ferrous metal trades, lagged behind the 
favored leaders. Automobile shares stood 
persistently in the vanguard, as the era 
became increasingly marked by the trend 
toward motorization. Electric light and 
power shares were favored, because the 
demand for electricity has been increasing 
at the rate of 15 per cent. a year in this 
push-button age. 


The Doom of the Inefficient 


The wide-spread recognition that the 
improved methods of mass production were 
not paralleled in distribution spurred com- 
petition in the field of retailing. It soon 
became apparent that the inefficient mer- 
chant was doomed. The scientific distribu- 
tors—the chain stores, the department 
stores, and the mail-order vendors—have 
in this period been steadily taking over a 
larger proportion of the total amount of 
retail trade. Realization of this fact has 
heightened the investment preference for 
shares of merchandising companies, whose 
management is known to be efficient. The 
unbridled advances of shares of Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co. and Sears Roebuck & 
Company in the mail-order field and of 
R. H. Macy & Company among the de- 
partment stores, dramatized this trend. 

Another process of financial sleight-of- 
hand has stimulated the appetite of buyers 
of stocks. In addition to the old-fashioned 
vertical and horizontal trusts, about which 
economists have long waxed eloquent, a 
new type of trust—the so-called circular 
trust, which consists of non-competitive 
companies in allied lines have come into 
being as a result of mergers and consolida- 
tions. The Postum Company, which con- 
sists of units vending coffee substitutes, 
real coffee, salad dressing, cereals, and 
other products, is a classic example of the 
new type of trust which is neither designed 
to eliminate competition nor to link up 
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sources of raw materials with the making 
of finished products. The circular trust is 
intended to make the company a bigger 
factor in the business situation. The circu- 
lar company, accordingly, it is contended, 
gets more consideration from customers, 
especially from the highly organized chain- 
store buyers. Moreover, it is contended 
that it makes economies in executive sala- 
ries, in combined sales and service forces, 
in codrdinated advertising, and in its 
ability to raise capital cheaply. 

Frequently, further expansion is ar- 
ranged by exchange of stock. Close cor- 
porations sell out to the larger unit, whose 
shares are liquid and which accordingly 
capitalize earnings more liberally. For 
example, if the shares of such a combina- 
tion sell at fifteen times earnings, there is 
a new stimulus for an advance each time 
the trust absorbs a smaller unit, for which it 
pays about ten times earnings. The differ- 
ence in the rates of capitalization reflect 
the diversification of risks, the greater 
marketability of shares, and the national 
prestige of the larger company. ‘The proc- 
ess may seem fictitious and artificial, yet 
it has been validated at the market place 
where capitalists, large and small, back 
their opinions with orders to- buy and sell 
securities. 

Another factor which has heightened the 
valuation which the public places on good 
common stocks has been the rising tide of 
dividends, which have increased relatively 
faster than corporate earnings. 

The subjoined table gives comparative 
figures in millions of dollars of profits 
amassed annually by all corporations and of 
dividends paid to stockholders by the same 
companies. The profit figures are obtained 
after allowing for all deductions, including 
interest charges, depreciation, and taxes, 
and also for the deficits of companies 
sustaining losses: 


Profits of Dividends 
Year All Corporations by Stockholders 
BONG e.. B ee 6419 2453 
W205) rss eters 44608 2735 
BOQU setae cue 2476 
2G 2-2 EE eee 4380 2664 
1 (7 eg 582 3119 
OU Rae are 4998 3250 
NO25 ciererie ass 6970 3464 
Ll) ce ae 7300T 3991 
(3) RR See ales 6800T 4400T 

* Deficit. + Estimated. 


Strong corporations piled up huge sur- 
pluses during the war and the post-armistice 


boom, and in time reached a stage where it 
seemed safe to pay out a larger share of 
current earnings in the form of dividends. 
Moreover, with huge surpluses in the back- 
ground, directors felt justified in keeping up 
dividends during periods of temporary 
recessions in earnings. Accordingly, in 
1927, when corporate earnings dipped 
below the peak levels of 1926, dividends 
actually increased. 

Another factor which contributed to the 
changing philosophy of corporate direc- 
tors in respect to dividends was the altered 
technique of management. Retail distribu- 
tors, buying from hand to mouth, reduced 
the size of inventories which it was neces- 
sary to finance with working capital. 
Quicker freight service also tended to re- 
lease credit. On the manufacturing side, 
instead of piling up merchandise against 
future demand, producers became more 
liquid by attuning production schedules to 
demand. The leading automobile com- 
panies set the pace in this trend. These 
types of changes reduced the relative 
amount of working capital needed to finance 
a given volume of gross business. 


Independent of Bankers 


Moreover, while easy-money conditions 
prevailed, prudent corporate managers sold 
securities on advantageous terms, and 
raised an abundant supply of working 
capital. This not only left companies free 
to distribute dividends freely, but also 
tended to release them from dependence 
on commercial bankers, who retain the 
right to consider anew every three months 
whether to grant or withhold credit. Not 
only were the great companies relieved of 
the necessity of huge bank loans, but 
many became so abundantly supplied with 
liquid working capital that they actually 
began to compete with the banks as lenders 
in the call-money market. 

Securities, like commodities, are priced 
in accordance with the interacting economic 
twin forces of supply and demand. The 
mills at which new security creations are 
turned out ground freely during these 
favorable years, but not as rapidly as the 
demand for selected issues expanded. Pros- 
perity, years of sustained profits and high 
wages, generated an unprecedentedly large 
volume of savings, or capital, which sought 
an outlet. : 

The rise of the small investor, including 
customer and employee owners of corporate 
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shares, tended to increase the demand for 
securities. After the Liberty Loan cam- 
paigns, the new buyers turned for a time to 
security charlatans, who defrauded them 
with dry oil-wells and irredeemable prom- 
ises. In recent years there has been a 
return swing of the pendulum, and a wide- 
spread preference for the best grade of 
stocks. 

Changing fashions in the world of invest- 
ments have contributed also to the growing 
demand. The newer vogue has been to 
favor common stocks, which promise: pur- 
chasing power, rather than fluctuating 
dollars, as media for long-term investments 
for individuals, as against bonds, which 
were in pre-war times alone considered 
suitable for investment purposes. 

The wholesale creation of investment 
trusts in the last three years has brought 
into being unremitting purchasers of good 
common stocks. Moreover, British and 
Scottish trusts and other foreign institu- 
tions have been absorbing American stocks. 

Employee and customer ownership cam- 
paigns and management pools, like the 
Managers Securities Company, allied with 
the General Motors Corporation, have 
likewise tended to reduce the floating sup- 
ply of stocks. 


A Larger Trading Public 


On the speculative side, wide-spread 
extension of the wire system, which gives 
instantaneous reports of stock quotations 
in regions of the South, Southwest, and Far 
West, which until recently were ignored, 
has greatly increased the number of ven- 
turesome traders. Moreover, popular edu- 
cation has made the security buyer more 
sophisticated, and larger numbers, who 
formerly fooled themselves by trading with 
bucket shops, now deal with reputable 
brokers. That fact helps to swell the 
volume of trading and of brokers’ loans. 

Before the war, American securities were 
to a large extent owned abroad. But during 
the war they were repatriated. Accordingly 
the post-war prosperity has been enjoyed 
by Americans, not by absentee-holders. 
That has meant that a larger share of the 
total dividends and income were available 
for spending and investment at home. 

Retirement of the United States debt at 
the rate of a billion dollars a year has also 
added to the reservoir of capital seeking new 
outlets in productive enterprises. 

Manipulation has, of course, galvanized 


economic tendencies into definite stock- 
market movements. During a major part 
of the bull cycle, the demand for com- 
mercial credit was relatively light. Ac- 
cordingly, the banks were prodigal in 
financing speculative pools which under- 
took to exploit special opportunities in 
securities. 

The freedom from pre-war panics, which 
the more scientific present-day banking 
system assures, mitigated the character of 
the setbacks, making them less prolonged. 


The Stimulus of Production 


Business itself was enormously stimu- 
lated during this period by the new pur- 
chasing power released by production in new 
industries, like the automobile, radio, and 
more recently the airplane industry. Pio- 
neer industries, which for years were an 
expense to their owners, suddenly reached 
the stage of fruition. The results of mass 
production were merchandized through 
high-pressure selling and advertising and 
were financed to an increasing extent by the 
instalment system, which magically turned 
the willingness of the consumer to work 
a little more productively into currency 
immediately acceptable for newer luxuries, 
and for paying for a higher standard of 
living. 

During all these years of recurrent phases 
of excessive speculation in securities and in 
real estate, business itself has been free of 
inflationary tendencies. The present haz- 
ards in speculation consist largely of high 
prices for stocks in relation to assets and 
earning power, and the huge demands made 
by speculators on bank credit. 

There has been a wide-spread disposition 
this year in business and in speculation to 
ignore the presidential-year bogey. This 
has been partly ascribable to a belief that 
either candidate is acceptable to business. 

For short-term periods there has been a 
divorce between business and speculation. 
In 1927 industrial stock prices advanced 
while corporate profits receded. Recent 
speculation for the rise, however, has been 
stimulated by the expectation that cor- 
porate earnings in 1928 will be better than 
in 1927, though probably below the peak 
year of 1926. Present indications are that 
the aggregate buying power of the farmers 
will be large, in spite of the slump in prices 
of wheat, small grains, and potatoes. Live- 
stock, poultry, and dairying prices are rela- 
tively high, and cotton quotations average. 
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: fre Next Move in Europe 
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I. Marking Time at Geneva 


HILE the actual signing of the 

Kellogg Peace Pact furnished the 
most spectacular episode of the month in 
the field of international affairs, the event 
had been so widely discounted in advance 
that political interest moved rapidly to 
Geneva. There the annual meeting of the 
Assembly of the League almost immedi- 
ately began its sessions. For the first time 
in several years, the calendars of the 
League disclosed nothing of first-rate 
significance. With both Chamberlain and 


Stresemann absent in search of health, even 
Briand seemed diminished in importance. 

The truth was that in several ways the 
Geneva meeting proved to be an anti- 


climax. It was the ceremony in Paris, 
and not the League’s session in Geneva, 
which had captured popular attention and 
continued to supply the principal topic of 
conversation. 

Again, Stresemann had seen Poincaré 
in Paris, and the two men had discussed 
the burning issue of the evacuation of the 
Rhineland. Europe was well aware that 
Poincaré had shown no immediate willing- 
ness to fix an early date for this evacuation. 
Therefore when the German Chancellor 
made a formal request for evacuation to 
Briand in Geneva, and then a public de- 
mand in his maiden speech to the Assembly, 
every one knew that the gesture was formal. 
The real discussion would, of course, take 
place elsewhere. 

Even Chancellor Mueller’s dramatic dec- 
laration that Germany would not remain 
permanently disarmed, in a Europe fully 
armed, left Geneva calm. Briand’s rather 
threadbare explanation that Bolshevist 
militarism prevented European disarma- 
ment was equally unconvincing. In reality, 
Geneva perceived that for the present all 
the powers, great and small, were con- 
demned to mark time. While very great 


operations were preparing, they could not 
come to a head until certain  policical 
circumstances had cleared up. 

Until the United States and Great 
Britain have voted, the former in Novem- 
ber, the latter some time next vear, two of 
the chief factors in the pending problem 
remain uncertain. If for example Mac- 
Donald succeeds Baldwin as Premier again 
—if Labor wins the next British general 
election—there will almost certainly be a 
change in the spirit if not in the purposes 
of British foreign policy. In Europe there 
is also a conviction that if Smith should 
defeat Hoover, American foreign policy 
would be modified. 

Therefore Europe must now wait to see 
what happens in these two elections. 
From the Coolidge Administration it ex- 
pects nothing in the way of change. From 
the existing British Ministry it looks for 
nothing but what one might describe as a 
great-power policy. It believes that while 
Mr. Coolidge remains President, he will not 
agree to any international discussion in 
which debts and reparations are joined. 
While Sir Austen Chamberlain remains at 
the head of the British Foreign Office, it 
looks to see the French and British acting 
together and making their arrangements 
privately. 

Every European assembly, public and 
private, is buzzing with rumors and alive 
with speculations; but at the moment noth- 
ing important can happen. The various 
published and unpublished conversations 
between statesmen are little more than the 
launching of trial balloons. In the language 
of the circus, we are in the street-parade 
stage. The big show itself can not come off 
until evening. 

Of course every one in Europe realizes 
that there must be a big show. Before 
very long there must be some form of 

39 
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international conference to dispose of the 
unfinished business of the post-war period. 
The Dawes Plan, reparations generally, 
evacuation and all kindred questions must 
ke settled. But once the election is over, 
will the United States at last consent to 
come to such a conference? 

In such a discussion the League can have 
no part, for it is legally bound by the 
provisions of the peace treaties. Yet until 
the last of the débris of the recent war is 
cleared up, the League can not begin the 
serious work of organizing to prevent a 
new war. As a consequence the League 
is enormously interested in seeing the 
debt and reparations questions disposed 
of and the Allied armies of occupation with- 
drawn. 

For the present, if one desires to indulge 
in a Polyanna mood, there is much to 
warrant it. For the first time since the 
Franco-Prussian War, a German Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs has visited 
Paris officially. He has been welcomed 
cordially, and has even secn the German 
flag flying in the streets of the capital 
which just fourteen years ago was menaced 
by the advancing armies of the German 
Empire. Stresemann saw Poincaré, and 
the heavens did not fall. 

To be sure the German visitor actually 
accomplished little. If the French Premier 
did not quite say no, he certainly said 
nothing remotely suggesting a yes. But 
the French press had really striking things 
to say about the pacific policy of Strese- 


mann, about the sincerely peaceful purposes 
of the German republic in its present 
democratic control. One had a_ very 
definite sense of an easing of tension, at 
least on the French side. 

What matters is that a meeting which 
had to take place before any real business 
could be done did take place. Moreover, 
there was in Paris at least a hint that, 
when the time comes to talk business, 
Poincaré may have taken the retirement 
he has hinted at. His job of stabilizing 
the franc has been done. His coalition 
cabinet is having the difficulties that attend 
all coalitions, and a new Chamber of 
Deputies is showing signs of restiveness 
and of a desire to have its own cabinet. 
That means a new premier, perhaps 
Briand, possibly Painlevé, but in any 
event some one a little more yielding than 
Raymond Poincaré. 

Thus even in France there is a ripening 
situation which must be permitted to come 
to complete fruition before anything real 
can be done. Hence the League can afford 
to talk about its new building and the re- 
turn of Spain to the fold with a semi- 
permanent seat in the council. It can con- 
sider and calculate the meanings which 
the Kellogg Pact has had and may acquire. 
All is peaceful and pleasant. If it doesn’t 
rain all the time, as it did last year, Geneva 
in September is a charming town, with 
Thoiry, Annecy, and even Belley near 
enough to insure alike glorious scenery and 
superb food. 


LT. The Next Step 


In all the excursions at Geneva, just as 
in all the meetings in Paris, London and 
Berlin, Europe is talking about the next 
step. Indeed it is hard to exaggerate the 
general disappointment that Secretary Kel- 
logg should have been unable to participate 
in the general conversation. He made it 
clear that he had come to sign one set- 
tlement, and not to discuss many; to 
finish, not to begin. In Europe, when 
statesmen from different countries meet, 
everything but the kitchen stove, as 
our idiom has it, is likely to bob up for 
notice. 

A single fact, one of the most notable 
single details of the history of the recent 
month, supplied the text for talk about 


the next step. At last the Dawes Plan 
came of age. After all the trial balances 
of the past years, it entered upon the 
period of maximum payments. Hence- 
forth, indefinitely so far as any existing 
agreement is concerned, the Germans must 
pay $625,000,000 annually on account of 
reparations. The sum is more than a half 
larger than last year’s contribution, and 
it is between three and four times as much 
as the British pay us annually on account 
of the war debt. 

Germans, and European experts gener- 
ally, are convinced that payments at this 
figure can not go on for long. Not because 
Germany can not raise the necessary 
amount within her own frontiers and by 
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taxation. This part of the business is 
easy enough. Germany has no national 
debt and her reparations obligation, even 
at the maximum figure, is far below what 
the victorious British and French peoples 
have to raise every year to pay interest on 
foreign and domestic war debts. 

The trouble is that no one can quite see 
how Germany can transfer. this considerable 
sum across her frontiers. She can not do it 
in goods or services, because her debtors 
do not want her goods or her services in 
such measure. In the world at large, she 
is buying a great deal more than she is 
selling. Nor can she pay it in gold, because 
that much gold does not exist. She can not 
pay it in German marks, because they 
would at once begin to decline in value. 
Indeed, under the Dawes Plan she is pro- 
tected by the clause that says that her 
payments shall continue only while her 
own currency remains stable. 

Until now Germany has been able to 
pay reparations because the United States 
has been lending her huge sums each year, 
and taking in return German bonds ard 
shares. We turn over the money, the 
Germans pay it to the Allies, and they turn 
it back to us on account of debts. Obvi- 
ously such a process can not go on in- 
definitely, because in the end we should own 
Germany. The Germans, having sold us 
their railways, factories and other goods 
which could be covered by bond issues, 
would have nothing else to put up. Practi- 
cally, of course, we should not continue the 
process, ourselves. 

Thus it is clear that the moment is at 
hand when one must fix a limit to German 
payments; and in practice the limit must 
‘be about equal to the things Germany 
still has to mortgage. It must amount to 
no more than the bond issues she can sell 
abroad covering her railways, forests and, 
to a certain extent, perhaps her mines and 
industrial establishments. This total 
remains a matter of discussion; it may be 
$3,000,000,000, it may be $4,000,000,000, 
but it is hardly likely to be the $8,000,000,- 
ooo one still hears menticned. 

One day Germany and her creditors will 
have to sit down and agree that all there 
is in the reparations account is a sum al- 
ready determined by experts, say, for pur- 
poses of discussion, $4,000,000,000. Then 
it will have to be agreed that the Allies 
will accept this total, because that is all 
that they can get. That is the first step, 


the fixation of the sum of reparations. 

The next step follows logically. This 
total sum does not exist in money. The 
only thing Germany can do is, so to speak, 
to pawn her liquid resources, mortgage those 
of her possessions which attract the 
foreign money lender. In practice she will 
undertake to sell on the world market 
bonds covering her railways, mines and 
forests to the arrount of $4,000,000,000, 


‘and transfer the sums thus raised to her 


creditors. ‘They will divide the money and 
give Germany a receipt in full. 

Then Germany will be left with the 
obligation to meet the interest and amorti- 
zation charges upon the bonds she has 
issued. For all practical purposes she will 
be in the position of a railway corporation 
which has made a bond issue. Out of 
earnings, out of taxation, she will have to 
find the money to discharge her obligations 
to the investing public of the world which 
has taken the bonds. Since none of the 
other governments will be directly involved, 
the entire matter will sink to the level of 
ordinary financial transactions. 

But how are the bonds thus issued to be 
sold? It will be recalled that three years 
ago this program was first sketched at 
the famous meeting between Briand and 
Stresemann at the Hotel Leger in Thoiry. 
Obviously they must be sold chiefly in the 
United States, because only the American 
investor has the funds to absorb such a 
gigantic flotation. Before the flotation 
can be attempted in the United States, 
the assent of the United States Govern- 
ment is necessary. That is where we come 
in for the first time. If the State Depart- 
ment tells our bankers that it deems the 
transaction unwise, then it is all off. 

So far there is nothing to suggest that 
Washington would take such a step. On 
the whole it seems reasonably certain that 
Germany could and would discharge her 
obligations. If that were all that is in- 
volved in the affair it is fairly certain that 
even now the Coolidge Administration 
would give the “go-ahead” signal. But 
as is well nigh inevitable in all European 
affairs, at this point the situation becomes 
complicated by other questions. 

The $4,000,000,000 which may fairly be 
accepted as pretty close to the maximum 
obtainable represents no more than the 
total of either the British or the French 
war debt to the United States. If that 
were all they were to get from Germany, 
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then, since the French share would be but 
$2,000,000,000 and the British only $1,000,- 
000,000, the two countries would still owe 
us $2,000,000,000 and $3,000,000,000 re- 
spectively. And Italy would be com- 
paratively even worse off, because her share 
of the German payments would be rela- 
tively insignificant. 

As a matter of fact the $4,000,000,000 
is about all they will get from Germany. 


LTT. Putting It 


When Stresemann went to see Poincaré 
in Paris the other day, he was told, so the 
cable has reported, that an early evacuation 
of the Rhineland was obtainable provided 
it were paid for. This payment, it was 
politely intimated, must take the form not 
only of the bond issue, which I have indi- 
cated, but some further activities, to 
consist, in the main, of German applica- 
tions at Washington. 

As yet none of the Allied governments 
has made any progress in the various 
official and unofficial attempts to persuade 
the United States to see the European 
view of the inter-relations of debts and 
reparations. In part, Europe sets this 
down to the fact that the very large and 
politically important section of the Ameri- 
can population which, directly or indirectly, 
traces its origin back to the Central Powers, 
has obstinately insisted that the Allied 
states should pay and pay in full. 

What effect would it have upon this 
public, upon the German-American element 
in particular, if the German Government 
should approach Washington and say, in 
effect, ‘“The refusal of the United States to 
discuss debts and reparations together 
and its refusal to consider any reduction 
or cancellation of the debts, condemns us 
to have our territory occupied by Allied 
armies until 1935 at the earliest.” This 
would amount toa German repetition of the 
familiar Allied charge that American policy 
is blocking European recovery, and pre- 
venting the consolidation of peace. 

Now that the investors in the United 
States have lent several billions of dollars 
to Germany, they have a stake in the 
German situation. They are directly in- 
terested in seeing Germany prosperous and 
thus able to pay them back; and they are 
indirectly interested in seeing reparations 


For the present it may be possible to 
preserve the fiction that Germany can pay 
more, and use this fiction as the basis for 
the final maneuver which must accompany 
the liquidation of the money phases of the 
World War. ‘Because all of the various 
parts in this final transaction depend upon 
the decisions of the Washington Govern- 
ment, however, everything must wait on 


.. the presidential election. 


up to Uncle Sam 


payments kept low, because these payments 
have ‘a priority over those which must be 
made to them. 

If Germany approached the United 
States as suggested, there would be created 
a united front in Europe. All the principal 
countries, enemies and allies of the war, 
would be in the position of putting up to 
Uncle Sam the simple proposition that 
peace and prosperity in Europe were de- 
pendent upon an American willingness to 
share in the general liquidation of repara- 
tions and debts. Our huge investments 
both in Germany and in Europe generally 
would be made the basis for the argument 
that we were ourselves concerned, while the 
importance of the European markets for 
our exports would be similarly emphasized. 

In the end, the thing would come down 
to this: Would the United States agree to 
accept the $4,000,000,000 which Germany 
would be able and willing to pay as a full 
and complete discharge of our own claims 
against the Allies of the war? Such a sum, 
while it would represent only about a 
third of the face value of our claims against 
Europe, would certainly amount in real 
money value to about fifty cents on the 
dollar—perhaps a little more, when one 
reckons the real money value of what 
France, Britain, Italy and Belgium owe us. 

If we were willing to accept such a pay- 
ment as a full discharge, then France, 
Britain, Italy and Belgium would, in turn, 
release Germany and each other from all 
obligations. Evacuation of German terri- 
tory would follow automatically, with only 
a brief debate over certain military saie- 
guards necessary to satisfy French and 
Belgian demands for security. Then the 
German bonds would be sold in the United 
States, the proceeds turned over to the 
United States Treasury. All that would 
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remain would be the normal process of 
paying off this bond issue, which the 
German government and tax-payers would 
take care of. 

Broadly speaking, that is what Europe 
is working around to. It expects to get to 
the point next year, because it does not 
believe that the German payments under 
the Dawes Plan maximum can be main- 
tained for much more than twelve months. 

After our election, and perhaps before, 
but more probably after the British election, 
Washington is going to be brought face 
to face with the proposals of a united 
Europe, for an international conference, 
possibly to be held in Washington itself, 
to wind up the war. 

This conference may nominally be called 
to fix the total payments under the Dawes 
Plan; but it will actually be designed to 
discuss the whole problem of debts and 
reparations as a single question. That is 
why, as I have said before in this magazine, 
the Kellogg Pact proposal was received 
with official enthusiasm in Europe. Every 
conceivable effort was made to meet the 
desires of the Coolidge administration and 
satisfy the sensibilities of the general 
American public. 

The very fact that such a proposal was 
made was seriously accepted in Europe, 
both officially and unofficially, as an evi- 
dence that, after long delays, the American 
public was at last coming around to see 
that it could not stay aloof from Europe. 

It is also true that, with the passing of 
years, Europe has begun to appreciate 
more fully the obvious fact that a great 
obstacle to real American participation in 
European affairs has been the conviction 
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in the United States that at heart Europe 
clung to policies and methods which were 
themselves responsible for the last war. 
Acceptance of the Kellogg Treaty was in- 
tended to dissipate American doubts. 
Europe wanted to establish a new belief in 
the fundamentally peaceful intentions of all 
its governments and peoples. 

So far all European governments and 
peoples have clung firmly to the conviction 
that no settlement could take place until we 
shared in the conversations and the costs. 
This conviction has never been shaken de- 
spite all the superficially contradicting 
events of recent years. 

At no time have the French, British or 
Italian peoples believed that their debts 
to us were just debts, morally binding ones. 
They are considered as having no other 
justification than a signature extorted from 
them at a moment of extreme necessity. 

I am not trying to suggest that any 
such view is just or right, but want only 
to repeat a familiar statement of fact. The 
British have never ceased to blame Stanley 
Baldwin for making the Mellon-Baldwin 
settlement, and the French still refuse to 
ratify the Mellon-Berenger agreement. The 
one fixed idea in the minds of all Europeans 
has been that sooner or later we would see 
the situation as they saw it. 

This conviction easily explains why the 
Kellogg Pact proposal was hailed across 
the Atlantic as a significant sign of a change 
of heart as well as of mind in the United 
States. Now Europe is getting ready to 
put everything to the test. London and 
Paris are getting Berlin in line for a joint 
application, to be made in Washington 
when there is a new Administration. ~~ 


LF. The Naval Pact 


Last month I discussed at some length 
the new Anglo-French Naval Pact. Since 
then it has continued to hold a prominent 
place in all European conversations. It 
was the cause of a somewhat cold reception 
for Briand, long the idol of League audi- 
ences, on his arrival at Geneva. Recently 
there has come an emphatic statement from 
London that the agreement is dead, to- 
gether with the significant further state- 
ment that it was killed by American 
criticism, official and otherwise. 

If this report be true, as seems probable, 


it is one more indication of the value 
placed upon American opinion and policy 
in Europe at the moment. It is also an 
evidence of the weakness of the present 
Tory government, which is manifestly mov- 
ing toward disaster in the forthcoming 
election. Whether popular indignation at 
the agreement, disclosed on all sides, had 
something to do with the ill health of 
Chamberlain is a matter for conjecture. 

The agreement itself was a typical per- 
formance on the part of the present cabinet, 
which in all its foreign relations is un- 
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mistakably dominated by the old tradition 
of British policy. Of itself there was 
nothing surprising in the agreement of the 
British and the French to accept each 
other’s views. The French want a large 
number of small submarines, and the 
British need a large number of small 
cruisers. Both have accepted the standards 
of battleships fixed by the Washington 
Conference, and both are eager to see the 
number of 10,000-ton cruisers kept low, 
because neither needs nor can afford them. 

That the French were prepared to en- 
dorse British views about big cruisers in 
return for British agreement to abandon 
opposition in disarmament conferences to 
the French view about military effectives 
was natural enough. That the British 
should at last agree to drop a thesis which 
could never be made to prevail at Geneva 
was understandable. What is less ciear is 
why London failed to perceive that this 
agreement would have very considerable 
and disturbing repercussions both in Wash- 
ington and Berlin, to say nothing of 
Geneva itself. 

Our government was bound to see in 
the Anglo-French agreement the deliberate 
attempt of the British naval authorities to 
obtain French support for the British thesis 
on cruisers. This is that cruisers should be 
limited by categories, not by total tonnage. 
We had contended at Geneva that cruisers, 
like battleships, should be limited by total 
tonnage. The Coolidge conference actually, 
if not nominally, failed because the British 
argued that they must have as many big 
cruisers aS we and as many small cruisers 
as they wanted. 

If France supported Britain, Italy was 
likely to be brought in, for British in- 
fluence in Rome is considerable. And if 
Italy and France stood with Britain, 
where should we be in any League con- 
ference? The French, of course, were 
assured of the support of most of the con- 
siderable Continental states. We would 
be maneuvered into the position of op- 
posing the limitation of armaments in 
the very important branch of fighting 
cruisers. 

In addition, having long and consistently 
opposed the French view about trained 
reserves, and having been so far supported 
by both Britain and Germany, we should 
now find ourselves left alone with Germany 
in advocating a thesis opposed by every 
conscript state in Europe. To say the 


very least, such tactics would tend to en- 
circle and isolate us in Geneva. 

All this tactical maneuvering might be 
clever in the extreme, if employed against 
an open rival. It was less adroit when used 
to score off a friendly state, whose associa- 
tion with pending European matters is of 
utmost importance. It was fairly short- 
sighted in a narrower field, too, since it 
certainly would supply ammunition to the 
champions of a big cruiser program in the 
Congress, which will consider naval matters 
after election. It was one thing to use this 
form of strategy against Germany in 
1904-14; it was another to use it against 
the United States in 1928. 

The military phase of the Anglo-French 
agreement produced certain natural but 
apparently inadequately foreseen reper- 
cussions in Berlin. If France and Britain 
were getting together again, there was 
little hope that Germany might obtain 
British aid in shortening the stay of the 
army of occupation. There was less hope 
of obtaining for Germany any reduction in 
the armies of the states which surround her. 
She was thus likely to see herself con- 
demned to remain the single unarmed 
large power of Europe, despite the Treaty 
assertion that her enforced disarmament 
was a preliminary to general disarmament. 

In this situation Berlin began to look 
once more at Moscow. The move isa very 
old one; it is becoming the classic German 
answer to Anglo-French combination. But 
the relations between London and Moscow 
are still strained, and even a German ges- 
ture to Moscow would be bound to have an 
unfortunate influence upon Russian policy. 
All British effort has been directed toward 
isolating the Soviets ever since diplomatic 
relations were broken off. The German 
move might not be really dangerous, but it 
was disquieting. 

Nor was Rome less patiently disturbed. 
Italy and France are rivals everywhere, 
but particularly in the Mediterranean. 
Their fleets are manifestly balanced. Ii 
France and Great Britain were now to 
enter a new naval compact, then French 
position in the Mediterranean would be 
fortified, and French influence in all the 
quarters where France and Italy contended 
for supremacy enhanced. It was a score 
for France, and Rome could not mistake it. 

As a consequence, Rome played the card 
of holding off in the matter of the Kellogg 
pact. Italian signature was of course ap- 
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pended, but no one of importance went to 
Paris to sign, and Italy generally affected 
an air of indifference and cynicism. 

Something of the effect of a united and 
peace-loving Europe, so much desired in 
London, Paris and even in Berlin, was 
destroyed by the fashion in which the 
Italian press poked good-natured but 
pointed fun at the whole affair. It made 
wholly unkind references to the Anglo- 
French agreement as lending some standard 
of measurement for the value of the Kellogg 
Treaty. ‘They don’t mean anything by 
it,’’ was the gist of what the Fascist organs, 
which rarely speak without an official hint, 
chorused in varying ways. 

The fact that Mr. Kellogg did not find 
the time to visit London, while he had 
plenty of time to stop off in Ireland, where 
incidentally he had the reception of his 
life, hurt the British more than they have 
yet admitted. Moreover, the fact that Mr. 
Kellogg and Mackenzie King, the Liberal 
Prime Minister of Canada, crossed the ocean 
together, and seemed to find much to say to 
each other, was an additional source of 
irritation. 

Doubtless Mr. King and Mr. Kellogg dis- 
cussed their golf handicaps and Niagara 
Falls, which is a safely international topic 
interesting both theircountries. But London 
and Europe concluded that they must have 
talked about the naval agreement, and even 
conjectured what they might have agreed. 

In due course, then, we were told by 
Britain that the naval agreement is off, 
while M. Briand at Geneva said it will be 
published through the League Committee 
on Disarmament. London says that it was 
never a formal agreement which required 
signature, and at most only a gentleman’s 
understanding of which one is not likely 
to hear more. 

This latter statement seems a bit san- 
guine, for one may gamble on the fact that 
it will be mentioned in Congress this winter. 
Moreover, it is hard to see, agreement or no 
agreement, how the British can now con- 
tribute much to any effort to persuade the 
French to accept another view about the 
fashion in which trained reserves are to be 
counted. The British may refrain from 
supporting the French thesis, but they can 
hardly appear convincing in attacking it. 
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When a new arms conference assembles, 
or, more exactly, when the existing body 
reconvenes, things promise to be pretty 
much as they were, with France and her 
friends holding out rigidly against any 
modification of the conscription system. 

Europe is at present thinking of debts 
and reparations, not of armies or ships. 
When it gets the financial problem solved 
—and this will take time—it has then 
to consider the question of the revision of 
the peace treaties. Until that matter is 
disposed of, none of the states which have 
considerable armies is going to consent to 
reduce them, save in accordance with its 
own personal judgment. 

Along with the present rumors and reports 
about financial discussions, the world is 
sure to hear more and more about treaty 


revision, if only because one of the things - 


the French have in mind is to get some 
commitment from the Germans on this 
subject before they evacuate the Rhineland. 

All French policy centers in preserving 
the treaties intact. German purpose to 
obtain a revision suppressing the Polish 
Corridor and permitting the union of Ger- 
many and Austria is equally definite. But 
the German does not want to bring these 
questions up until reparations and evacua- 
tion are settled. And the Frenchman docs 
not mean that there shall be evacuation or 


- reduction of German reparations payments 


until he has some solid German pledge to 
accept the treaties. Meanwhile the Dawes 
Plan cannot be liquidated, and the evacua- 
tion of the Rhine cannot be hastened, save 
by French consent. ° 

The one reassuring circumstance in a!l 
this tangle is the obvious lack of passion on 
the part of all the players who are now 
taking cards for the great diplomatic game. 
Everyone means to win, and there is a 
deadly earnestness both in Paris and in 
Berlin, but there is not the smallest evidence 
of any danger that the game will break up 
ina fight. In fact, there is nothing to sug- 
gest that the players have come armed. A 
diplomatic game for unlimited stakes is 
certainly going to be played. But it is 
clear that the game is to take place with 
Europe calmer than it has been for more 
than fourteen years—indeed, for nearly a 
quarter of a century. 
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“fais Wonderful World 


STOCK MODEL airplane rose from the flying field of Los Angeles at noon on 

August 19 and the next morning it settled to the ground in the outskirts of 

New York City. From California to New York in nineteen hours is the achieve- 
ment of Art Goebel, pilot, and Harry Tucker, passenger. 

Since the previous record flight made five years ago required eight hours more, 
one might be pardoned for conjecturing what the future holds in store. Will the 
planes of 1933 span the continent in twelve hours? Will the big-business man leave 
New York after dinner and have breakfast in Los Angeles, or San Francisco, or 
Seattle? Why not? 

Yet it was only twenty-five years ago that the first flight of an airplane was 
made, by the Wright brothers, at Kitty Hawk in North Carolina. 








It 1s interestng to note that the record speed for railroad transit between New 
York and Chicago, four minutes less than sixteen hours, was made on the New York 
Central system in 1905; and that th: best day’s run of a steamship, 676 knots, was 
made by the Mauretania in 1911. There has been no advancement in railroad speed 
in twenty-three years, and none in steamship speed in seventeen. But now the air- 
plane once more points the way. The month’s news cortains two examples: 

On Sunday, September 2, the first passenger arrived in New York via the Penn- 
sylvania’s new air-rail service. Mayor Dahl of Fargo had left that North Dakota 
city late Friday night, on a sleeper, arriving in St. Paul the next morning. Four 
hundred miles away, in Chicago, a fast train would leave for New York within four 
hours. The speedy Mayor caught that train. He used the air-rail service of an 
enterprising and forward-looking transportation system. Friday night in North 
Dakota, Sunday morning in New York. 

On August 23 a small plane dropped out of the sky and landed at Bourget field, 
near Paris. It brought mail from America and had left the liner Z/e de France while 
150 miles at sea. There has been no recent improvement in the speed of ocean 
liners, as we have remarked; but the plane brought mail to Paris sixteen hours (which 
in this case amounted to a full day) in advance of the docking of the ship. 


Matching the airplane as a never-ending source of achievement is the radio, not 
even as old as the plane. ‘Two aviators bound from Illinois to Sweden had been miss- 
ing for thirteen days, and had been given up for lost when they failed to reach their 
stopping place in Greenland’s icy mountains. But finally on September 2 they were 
found, and within two minutes, it is said, their safety was known in the office of the 
New York Times. 

In February last the explorer Dyott left New York to search the Brazilian 
wilderness for the expedition of Colonel Fawcett, missing for three years. During 
June, July, and half of August, Dyott pushed forward. On August 19 he became 
convinced that Fawcett had perished at the hands of hostile Indians.. The New 
York World printed his report the next morning. The story was sent into the air 
by a portable wireless set. When Stanley found Livingstone, in the heart of Africa, 
in 1871, it was months before the world knew it. 

Now we hear rumors of radio movies. Soon, we are told, we may pull the switch 
of our receiving set and see as well as hear what broadcasters of the future will have 
to offer. A small motor anda neon lamp will do the trick. If to-day every voter in 
the land may hear Mr. Hoover and Mr. Smith, though the candidates never leave 
their home or headquarters, who will say that four years or eight years hence we 
shall not see as well as hear the presidential aspirants? 
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A MEETING OF THE WORKERS’ ORGANIZATION IN A PIPE FACTORY 


This Factory in Leningrad, formerly St. Petersburg, is named for Kalinin, chairman of the Soviet Central Executive 


Committee. 








<Ire Balance Sheet of 


Bolshevism 





BY WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN 








This article is written after six years of study by the author, who has lived in Moscow 


since 1922 as an American newspaper correspondent. 


He has traveled some 20,000 


miles through the Soviet Union, living among peasants, inspecting factories, and meet- 
ing all classes of official and unofficial society. He is now writing a history of the 
revolution, and another book on present-day Russia, the general conclusions of which 


are reflected here.—THE Ep1Tor. 


HE Russian Bolshevik Revolution, 
which is now approaching its eleventh 
anniversary, is the most impressive monu- 
ment to disciplined, fanatical human will 
and energy that our age has seen or is likely 
tosee. It is far and away the greatest social 
upheaval since the French Revolution; and 
thanks to firmer organization and more 
flexible tactics, it has placed a more definite 
imprint on its country’s development. 
While the Jacobins did not survive the 
destructive period of the French Revolu- 
tion, the Russian Communists have rounded 
a sharp turn from destruction to reconstruc- 
tion. The turning point was the New 


Economic Policy, adopted in 1921. Amid 
all the economic difficulties and problems 
before them to-day, the Bolsheviks can 
look back on seven years of steady progress. 
Though prostrated after the ordeal of war, 
blockade, and revolution, Russian industry 
and agriculture have generally reached, and 
in some branches surpassed, the quantity of 
pre-war production. 

In all history there is no upheaval of the 
scope of the Russian Revolution that was 
followed by a turn-about of anything like 
equal significance. Moreover, competent 
first-hand observers, whatever their per- 
sonal reactions to Communism, are gener- 
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ally agreed that the Soviet system is pretty 
effectively guaranteed against sweeping 
changes. The question naturally arises: 
What has the Russian Revolution to show 
in the way of permanent results? 


The Peasant’s New Status 


One reasonably stable point in the vast 
shifting panorama of the new Russian social 
order is the agrarian revolution. This, with 
its grim accompaniment of murdered squires 
and burning manor-houses, completely 
swept from the countryside the rural nobil- 
ity which formerly, together with Czar and 
Church, owned almost a third of the land 
in European Russia. Big landed proprietor- 
ship in Russia today is impossible because 
the buying and selling of land is illegal; 
and no family has a right to possess land 
which it does not cultivate with its own 
labor. Theoretically the soil is the property 
of the State, but in practice the peasants 
own and till it, subject to certain regula- 
tions prescribed by the Soviet Land: Law. 

The land attached to each village is 
divided into shares, according to the num- 
ber of inhabitants, and each family receives 
shares according to its size. This system 
has produced less equality than might be 
expected, because the poorer peasants often 
Jack the working animals and machinery 
necessary for cultivating their holdings, 
and are obliged to appeal to richer neighbors 
who usually demand half the crop as the 
price of their assistance. 


Ever since the adoption of the New 
Economic Policy the shrewder, thriftier and 
more industrious peasants have been forging 
ahead of their less provident brethren 
in the acquisition of this world’s goods, and 
today every Russian village has its definite 
groups of rich, middle-class and poor 
peasants. However, even the rich peasants, 
or kulaks, are not allowed by existing restric- 
tions to concentrate very large tracts of land 
in their possession; and there seems no 
likelihood that they will develop into a new 
class of country squires like that which the 
revolution destroyed. 

The Russian peasants have been very 
unresponsive to communism. . They may be 
coaxed into entering codperatives which are 
limited to buying and selling. But when it 
is a question of organizing agricultural 
communes, of working land together and 
sharing produce equally, the peasant’s 
deeply ingrained suspicion that his neighbor 
will do less work than himself comes 
strongly into play. Less than 1 per cent. of 
the peasants have gone into agricultural 
communes, notwithstanding the lowered 
taxes and good land which the State grants 
to such organizations. 

The small peasant proprietor is master 
of the Russian countryside today, and 
there is every indication that he will remain 
so. Yet the Communist goal is to replace 
the existing twenty-five million individual 
Russian homesteads, with their one-horse 
wooden plows and their uneconomic strips 

and patches of land, by a 











smaller number of agricul- 
tural communes which 
shall produce at maximum 
capacity with the aid of 
Fordson tractors and other 
modern machinery. But 
prodigious obstacles, both 
economic and psychologi- 
cal, remain to be over- 
come. 


Equality for Non-Russian 
Peoples 


Almost half the popula- 
tion of the Soviet Union 
consists of non-Russian 
peoples—Ukrainians, Cau- 








STALIN, DICTATOR OF RUSSIA, LAYS DOWN THE LAW 


He is here speaking to Mikhail Gashevitch, former Soviet chief in Siberia. 
Stalin is a striking example of the leader who achieves success through party 
As Secretary of the Communist party he proved 
more powerful than Trotsky, Zinoviev, and Kamenev combined. 


rather than public office. 


casians, Tartars, Jews, 
Turcomans, and the like. 
The Czarist policy of ruth- 
lessly Russifying these 
minor nationalities has 
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HOMELESS CHILDREN IN THE STREETS OF MOSCOW 


It has been estimated that there are 300,000 child vagrants in Russia—war orphans and abandoned children of a new 


social order. 


been reversed completely. Substituting 
“Union of Socialist Soviet Republics” 
for “Russia” as the official name of the 
Soviet states is symbolical of this recog- 
nition of the cultural autonomy of non- 
Russian peoples within the Soviet boun- 
daries. To-day every minor nationality is 
not only permitted but encouraged to 
organize its separate administrative unit, 
to use its own language in courts, schools, 
and the transaction of public business. 


A Land of Many Tongues 


One gets a vivid object-lesson in this new 
policy on crossing the frontier from Poland 
into Russia. On one side every public sign 
is in Polish. Then at the first Russian 
Station one sees the name written in 
Russian, Yiddish, White Russian, and Polish, 
In recognition of the varied racial composi- 
tion of the local population. The underlying 
principle of the Soviet nationality policy, 
that’ every people should enjoy the freest 
use of its own language as a means of self- 
expression, is eminently reasonable. Its 
recognition in pre-revolutionary Russia or in 
the Balkans would have spared a vast 
amount of racial friction and bloodshed. 

Of course there are difficulties. Old 
Russian residents of Kiev and other 


Clothed in rags, they sleep anywhere save in beds; most of the boys are thieves. 


Ukrainian cities resent being suddenly 
forced to learn Ukrainian, on pain of losing 
their positions in the State service. The 
young surveyor or agricultural expert, 
assigned to work among the Tartars or the 
Chuvashes, regards it as a hardship when 
he is compelled to study an obscure Asiatic 
dialect, spoken by a small people living in 
the Volga backwoods. 

Old racial animosities have not been alto- 
gether outlived in the Soviet Union; and 
this is largely responsible for the fact that 
the new policy is not always applied with 
tact and moderation. Still, when every 
allowance has been made for its drawbacks, 
the nationality policy of the Soviet Govern- 
ment has certainly eliminated one of the 
major weaknesses of the Czarist Empire. 


Socialism Under Test 


Ever since the coming of the modern 
industrial system, men have dreamed of 
socialism. Philosophers and economists 
have worked out schemes of substituting 
public for private ownership of the means 
of production. Orators have stirred the 
masses with pictures of a new order which 
would ensure freedom and plenty for all. 
Powerful political parties have worked for 
socialism through parliamentary means. 
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construction, while two 
big construction projects, 
each estimated to cost 
about $70,000,000, are 
under way. These are 
the Dnieperstroi, a hy- 
dro-electric power-plant 
and dam on the River 
Dnieper, and a railroad, 
seven hundred miles long, 
which will link Siberia 
with Turkestan. 


High Prices; Poor Quality 


There are other points, 
however, in which the 
case for socialized indus- 
tries is not so strong. The 
high prices and low quali- 











THE WALL NEWSPAPER OF A SOVIET FACTORY 


While the industrially more advanced 
countries of Western Europe were thus 
talking about socialism, technically back- 
ward Russia actually put it into practice. 
The Soviet state owns and operates the 
banks and means of communication, the 
mines and large factories; it monopolizes 
the foreign trade and exerts a strong con- 
trolling and regulating influence upon 
internal trade. 

Communist metaphysicians dispute as 
to whether this constitutes socialism or 
state capitalism. Whichever it is, it is a 
very different system from the private 
capitalism which prevails in other coun- 
tries. It is the first effort to direct the 
industrial life of a great country along 
Marxian lines. How has it worked? 


Progress in Industry 


Since adoption of the New Economic 
Policy, Soviet industries have made steady 
and fairly rapid progress. Starting from 
the low-water mark of less than one-fifth 
the pre-war output, which Russian indus- 
trial production touched in 1921 as a result 
of revolution, blockade and civil war, they 
have now gone definitely beyond the 1913 
volume of production. 

It has also been found possible to set 
aside increasing sums for industrial repairs 
and new construction—items which were 
sadly neglected during the first years of 
recovery. Last year more than a billion 
rubles, or $500,000,000, of new capital was 
put into the Russian industries. Many new 
factories have been finished and are under 


ty of Russian manufac- 
tured goods indicate a 
certain deterioration in efficiency, even by 
comparison with the standards of pre-war 
Russian capitalism, to say nothing of more 
highly developed industrial countries of 
Western Europe and America. The general 
price level of Soviet manufactured products 
is two and a half or three times the pre-war 
figure, while the generally poor quality of 
these products can be attested by the per- 
sonal experience of anyone who has lived 
for some time in Russia. Also innumerable 
letters of complaint, accompanied by speci- 
mens of shoddy work, have poured into the 
office of the commission—formerly headed 
by Trotzky—which undertook to improve 
the quality of industrial production. 

This state of affairs may be ascribed in 
part to causes for which the Soviet Govern- 
ment cannot fairly be held responsible. 
Some branches of Russian industry, no- 
tably the coal mines of the Donetz Basin, 
were badly smashed up during the civil war; 
and Russia has been unable to get the 
foreign loans which have helped many 
European states on the road to recon- 
struction. There are, however, other 
causes. 

The complicated network of government 
departments which manages the state in- 
dustries takes a heavy toll in delay and 
inefficiency. The Communists, while 
utterly intolerant of opposition by any 
organized group or faction, are unsparing in 
self-criticism. The most striking exposures 
of the defects of the present system of indus- 
trial management are to be found in the 
Soviet press, and in the periodic reports of | 
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the Workers’ and Peasants’ In- 
spection, a sort of government au- 
diting and investigating depart- 
ment. 


Incompetence and Graft 


Once it was shown that the 
upkeep of a small bureau in the 
Transport Commissariat cost four 
times the revenue which this bureau 
brought in. In an extraordinarily 
mismanaged new glass factory the 
overhead costs were five times the 
original estimate, while two-thirds 
of the production had to be dis- 














carded as waste. 
The Russian word halatnost, 


ON THE STEPS OF THE MOSCOW OPERA HOUSE 


hs : 7 . imi But the intermission is not between the acts of the opera; it is be- 
which implies oS almost criminal tween the sessions of a Red congress. The author declares this to 
ne*lect and indifference, appears be the best likeness he has seen of the rank and file of Bolshevists. 


with significant frequency in these 

reports. One often reads of valuable 
machinery being left to rust from exposure, 
or being allowed to lie around as dead capi- 
tal. The difficult psychological problem 
involved in making people work for the 
state with the same shrewdness, foresight, 
intentness and energy they would show if 
their personal fortunes were at stake has not 
yet been satisfactorily solved in Russia. 

Graft also enters into the situation. This, 
of course, is nothing new in Russia; and 
taken by and large the Soviet bureaucracy 
is probably more honest than its Czarist 
predecessors, if only because corruption is 
regarded more seriously and is more liable 
to drastic punishment. - 

Nevertheless the nationalization of indus- 
try and of a considerable part of trade has 
created temptations which do not exist 
under private capitalism. The proprietor 


of a factory or store has no incentive to 
cheat himself. But the manager of a 
nationalized factory, of a state or co- 
operative store is sometimes strongly tempt- 
ed to cheat the state. That these managers 
are not always proof against temptation is 
indicated by the number who are haled 
before the Soviet courts, charged with 
embezzlement or with using their posi- 
tions to strike unholy bargains with private 
speculators. Every such case of corrup- 
tion tends to push up production costs 
another notch. 


The Oil Industry Prospers 


In contrast with the admittedly high cost 
and poor quality of production, one may 
note several constructive features. The 
oil industry, which sustained its full share 
of the injuries from revolution, has recov- 

ered to a point where exports have 











exceeded pre-war figures. They 
now constitute a bone of con- 
tention between the big rival in- 
ternational oil corporations. 

The electrical industry, slightly 
developed in Russia before the 
war, has made considerable strides. 
Manufacture of tractors and tex- 
tile-machinery, unknown in Russia 
before the Revolution, has been 
introduced; and while these bud- 
ding industries have not yet 
achieved either economical or ex- 
tensive production, their advent is 








THE PEASANT IS KEEN TO GET HIS EDUCATION WHEN 


AND WHERE HE CAN 


hailed as a step toward the Soviet 
goal of making the Soviet Union 
an industrial nation. 
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The Communists themselves attach great 
importance to the fact that, for the first 
time in history, they have instituted a 
planovoe hozaestvo, which may be translated 
loosely as a planned economic life. The 
most tangible expression of this is to be 
found in the Gosplan, or State Planning 
Commission, a body of economists, en- 
gineers and production experts which has 
set for itself the tremendously ambitious 
task of plotting the economic graph of 
Russia’s development over a period as long 
as five years. 


A Five-Year Plan for Progress 


The Gosplan attempts to calculate every 
important item in the production, consump- 
tion and budget of the country and makes 
corresponding recommendations to the in- 
stitutions which are in actual charge of 
administrating industry and agriculture. 
This novel experiment cannot yet lay any 
claim to infallibility; it sometimes happens 
that the Gosplan proposes and the market 
disposes. But Communists are convinced 
that, once the obstacles involved in Russia’s 
technical backwardness and in working out 
such an unprecedented scheme are sur- 
mounted, the planned and centralized direc- 
tion of economic life will give Russia a great 
advantage over the countries which main- 
tain what Soviets are pleased to call the 
anarchical capitalist system. 


What an Impartial Verdict Must Be 


Assuming that an impartial jury of indus- 
trial experts, engineers and economists, 
could sit in judgment of state management 


factories, 
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of industry in Russia, its verdict would 
almost certainly be that socialism, as a 
system of producing goods, is more expen- 
sive and less efficient than capitalism. The 
improvement in the material condition of 
the Russian industrial workers by no means 
offsets the large increase in production costs 
which finds expression in high prices and 
low quality. 

This improvement in the condition of the 
workers is represented not so much by real 
wages, which are perhaps Io or 15 per cent. 
above the low pre-war figure, as in guaran- 
teed social benefits such as free accident and 
illness insurance, treatment in rest homes 
and sanatoria, nurseries attached to the 
maternity leaves for women 
workers, cheaper housing, and the like. 
The cash value of these benefits is difficult 
to define accurately; it has been estimated 
at from 15 to 30 per cent. of wages. 


The Experiment Only Begun 


However, a Communist would undoubt- 
edly protest against such a verdict as un- 
justly premature. The late Mr. Krassin, 
one of the ablest Soviet leaders in the 
economic field, made the point that the 
first stages of a new economic order are 
inevitably inferior to the last stages of 
an old one, even though the former may 
prove indubitably superior after a lapse of 
time. 

Certainly ten years, the first of which 
were absorbed in a desperate struggle for 
existence, are too short a period to warrant 
final judgment on an experiment so gigantic 
as the transition from capitalism to socialism, 

















From the Survey Graphic 


AN AMERICAN TRACTOR IN THE WHEAT LANDS OF THE CAUCASUS 


The Soviet aim is to replace the one-horse wooden plow with modern farm machinery. 
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THE RUSSIAN PEASANT, UNRESPONSIVE TO BOLSHEVISM 


Less than one per cent. of the peasants have gone into agricultural communes, though the state has offered inducements 
not to be scorned. And it should not be forgotten that the peasant class in European Russia represents three-fourths 
of the total population. 


Social democracy, as opposed to political 
democracy, is a vague phrase, but it seems 
to cover as well as any other a new spirit 
that has unmistakably arisen in Russia. 
When Premier Rykov visits a provincial 
town he does not address some Chamber of 
Commerce or Rotary Club. Instead he 
goes to the largest factory or railroad shop 
and speaks to the assembled proletarians. 
Pictures of the idle rich and their doings, so 
prominent in western illustrated magazines 
and newspapers, are conspicuous by their 
absence in Russia. Russian pictorials are 
full of group and individual pictures of the 
most horny-handed workers and the most 
full-bearded and unmistakable peasants. 


A New Democracy 


A sceptic may object that these are little 
things, that in the more substantial affairs 
of life the relative position of workers and 
peasants is little changed, that they must 
still ride third-class on the trains and steer- 
age on ships, while the comfortable coupés 
and cabins are generally occupied by for- 
eigners, Soviet officials, and members of the 
new bourgeoisie. 

Classes still exist in Russia, but their 
make-up is more fluid than in any other 


country. Nowhere else is it so easy for an 
active-minded worker or peasant to become 
a university student, an official, or an army 
officer. The educational scales are weighted 
in his favor; the authorities are under in- 
structions to give preference to children of 
workers and peasants in admissions to high 
schools and universities, provided their 
scholastic qualifications are tolerably satis- 
factory. 

It may be that ex-workers who have 
become presidents of soviets, managers of 
factories, or officers in the Red Army, 
sometimes lose their proletarian psychology, 
and take on the viewpoint of the official 
administrative class into which they have 
graduated. Still, the element of oppor- 
tunity is there; and the ease with which the 
more energetic and ambitious workers and 
peasants can rise in status, the fact that 
class prejudice in Russia operates for them 
and not against them—these are not the 
least of the factors which broaden the 
popular basis of the Soviet régime. 

The movement to encourage workers and 
peasants to write letters to newspapers 
describing the problems and grievances of 
their daily lives is another form of this 
social democracy. This movement has 
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assumed large proportions; and the worker 
and peasant correspondents who take time 
in the evenings to scrawl out letters of 
complaint and suggestion are numbered by 
hundreds of thousands. 

Pre-revolutionary Russian newspapers 
were written by intellectuals for a cultured 
and educated audience. In literary style, 


in facility of expression, in richness of con- ' 


tent they were generally superior to the 
Soviet newspapers. Yet newspaper circu- 
lation in Russia is now three times the pre- 
war figure, and shows a steady tendency to 
increase. This is partly due to the progress 
in eliminating illiteracy, especially in the 
army and among members of trade-unions. 
Another reason may be found in the fact 
that the workers of, say, a textile factory, 
if they suffer from bad air, are encouraged to 
write the local paper about it. Maybe 
they will get their ventilator and maybe 
they won’t; but at least they have the satis- 
faction of setting forth their troubles before 
the public eye. 

An American visitor, making the custo- 
mary quick tour of Russia, once fired the 
following question at me point-blank: 

“Look here; is this thing succeeding, or 
isn’t it?” 

An easier question to ask than to answer. 
Was the downfall of the Roman Empire a 

















From the Survey Graphic 
SIGNS OF THE NEW TIMES 


A Russian peasant woman using an American sewing 
machine. 
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success, and for whom? The break-up of 
the old Russia under the overwhelming 
pressure and strain of the World War, 
fanning into flame all the country’s dor- 
mant class hatreds, bore much of the sheer 
elemental catastrophe accompanying the 
collapse of the Roman Empire. 


Is the Great Experiment Succeeding? 


Even in movements where the factor of 
conscious direction is much stronger, as in 
Mohammedanism, the Protestant Reforma- 
tion and the French Revolution, historians 
and philosophers hotly dispute the merits 
and defects, the general desirability from 
the standpoint of human progress and 
civilization, of the new order. .How then 
is it possible to cast up a final balance- 
sheet for the Russian Revolution only ten 
years after it occurred, when the passions 
it aroused are hot and burning, and the 
outlines of the social order it introduced 
are partly dim and obscure. 

One of the martyrs of the French Revo- 
lution was the Communist Gracchus Babeuf, 
who announced the’ slogan, “From each 
according to his abilities; to each according 
to his needs.” The more realistically 
minded French revolutionaries found Babeuf 
a trouble-maker, and sent him to the guillo- 
tine. The Russian Communists revived 
Babeuf’s memory and renamed a Moscow 
candy factory in his honor; but they have 
not succeeded in putting his slogan into 
practice. 


, 


Equality Still Lacking 


Even within the Communist ranks, to say 
nothing of the country in general, there is 
nothing like universal material equality. 
Several years ago, when wages were much 
lower than now, I visited a large locomotive 
factory at Sormovo, The average pay of 
the workers, many of whom held tickets of 
membership in the Communist Party, was 
twenty rubles a month. Shortly after- 
wards on a Volga river-boat I met a young 
Communist journalist who was earning 
two hundred rubles a month. And his 
standard of living, in turn, was more 
modest than that of some comrades in 
higher posts. 

The Communist Party, to be sure, has 
worked out various methods of combating 
too sharp manifestations of inequality 
among its members. There is a Control 
Committee that possesses the right to repri- 
mand, demote, and, in extreme cases, ex- 
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clude members who are guilty of 
ostentatiously luxurious _ living. 
There is also a standing regulation 
to the effect that no Communist 
may receive more than a fixed sal- 
ary of 225 rubles (about $115) a 
month. 

Even this does not insure genuine 
equality. The average wage of Rus- 
sian industrial workers is now a 
little more than sixty rubles a 
month, so that the Communist 
working man, as a rule, earns less 
than this maximum party salary. 
Communists in high government or 
party positions enjoy various per- 














quisites, in the shape of comfortable 
quarters, provided free or at nom- 
inal rentals, traveling expenses, free use 
of automobiles, etc., which eke out the 
value of their monetary remuneration con- 
siderably. Moreover, the large number of 
party intellectuals with a gift for authorship 
and journalism benefit considerably by the 
fact that they are permitted to retain most 
of their literary earnings, merely turning 
over a fixed percentage to the party funds. 

As for the Control Committee, it occa- 
sionally inflicts exemplary punishment upon 
sinners in high places; the exposure and 
degradation of such formerly prominent 
figures as the bank president, Krasnos- 
chekhov, and the editor of the Soviet official 
newspaper [zvestia, demonstrate this. But 
it is obviously impossible for any board of 
censorship to regulate effectively the ethical 
conduct of all members of a huge organiza- 
tion like the Communist Party, with its 
million and a quarter members and appli- 
cants for admission. 

Of course everything is relative; and the 
non-realization of full equality among 
Communists does not mean that habits of 
luxurious and extravagant living have 
struck deep root in the party. On the 
contrary, the average Communist in a 
high political or economic administrative 
post unquestionably lives more simply than 
the typical cabinet minister, corporation 
director or bank president in a capitalist 
country. 

There are certainly individual Com- 
munists who live up to the most austere 
standards of traditional Russian revolution- 
ary idealism, and this without any mechan- 
ical compulsion from the Control Com- 
mittee. Here and there one finds men and 
women holding high and responsible posts 


A TYPICAL “RED” DIRECTOR— THE WORKER- 


MANAGER OF A FACTORY 
and really living as simply and plainly as 
ordinary workers. But these personalities, 
impressive living. testimonials as they are 
to the strength and depth of the revolu- 
tionary impulse, are individuals, rather than 
typical products of the new Russian social 
order. They belong mostly to the older 
generation of Communists, a generation 
that is dying out with more than normal 
rapidity because of the hardships its mem- 
bers endured in Czarist prisons and on the 
battle-fronts of the civil war. 

Immersed in the constant struggle to find 
solutions for harassing insistent immediate 
problems, the Communists seldom discuss 
material equality even as an abstract idea; 
and when they do they are inclined to cite 
numerous obvious practical reasons for 
postponing its realization. Literal com- 
munism seems as remote in present-day 
Russia as a general application of Christian 
ethics appears in the professedly Christian 
nations of Europe and America. 


Communist Growth, the Real Achievement 


If the Bolshevik Revolution has not 
turned Russia into a communist utopia, it 
challenges world attention because of the 
profound influence it has exerted upon 
Russian, and, to a lesser extent, on interna- 
tional historical development. The growth 
of the Communist Party from a small 
band of persecuted revolutionists into a 
great mass organization, ruling one-sixth of 
the surface of the globe, was indisputably 
a tremendous achievement, possible only to 
men who possessed in high degree courage, 
resolution, capacity for discipline, and 
fanatical devotion to their cause. How- 
ever the Soviet experiment may turn out, 
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it must be recognized as at least a first-rate 
demonstration of energy and will-power. 

Furthermore, the Communists have placed 
an indelible stamp upon the whole world 
outlook of Russian youth. If young people 
in Russia to-day are materialistic rather than 
mystical, if they experiment with tractors 
instead of praying before ikons, if they 
prefer the practical teachings of Henry Ford 
to the soul-searchings of Dostoevsky, this 
change, good or evil as one may find it, 
must be ascribed largely to the Communists. 

Friedrich Nietzsche is not an approved 
author in Russia to-day; if he is mentioned 
at all in Soviet textbooks he is most prob- 
ably dismissed as an intellectual apostle of 
feudal reaction. Yet the Russian Com- 
munists, more perhaps than any other group 
in our time, have achieved what Nietzsche 
dreamed of: a sweeping revision of all 
formerly accepted moral values. Tradi- 


tional ideals like the old-fashioned concep- 


‘ tion of the family and faith in religion have 


been shaken, if not destroyed, for the new 
generation. In their place we now find a 
conception of ethics that judges every ac- 
tion merely by its effect on advancement of 
the party cause. 

The Russian Revolution has made the 
rich man, the pillar of society in other 
countries, a moral and social pariah. In 
theory, at least, it has exalted the manual 
worker, elsewhere ranked among the lower 
classes, as ruler of the Soviet state. If the 
really decisive test of the significance and 
permanence of a revolution is to be found 
in the changes it brings in social institu- 
tions and in moral and intellectual concep- 
tions, the Russian Communists may reason- 
ably claim authorship of one of the great 
revolutions, if not of the greatest revolution, 
in history. 





Albania Crowns a King 


EYOND the blue and placid waters of the 

Adriatic Sea, opposite the heel of Italy, 
lies Albania. Behind the stony green and 
brown hills and rugged harbors that line its 
coast is Tirana, the capital city. Tirana is a 
late medieval town of 12,000, which, with its 
colorful bazar, its mosques, its olive groves 
and gardens, lies picturesquely under the 
wooded heights of the surrounding mountains. 
Here Ahmed Bey Zogu, President of Albania, 
on September 1 became Skanderbeg IIT, King 
of the Albanians. 

A cheering throng lined the streets behind 
Albanian and Italian soldiers, flags flew every- 
where, and Italian airplanes dipped and zoomed 
overhead as Zogu drove from the presidential 
—now royal—palace to the tiny hall of the 
National Assembly. In this hall the deputies 
had unanimously proclaimed him king. Zogu 
mounted the tribune, raised his right hand, and, 
in the name of both Bible and Koran, swore to 
uphold the Constitution. 

In a time when crowned heads are in dis- 
favor, this Balkan nation crowns a new king. 
Why? 

Zogu, or rather Skanderbeg, explained it by 
saying that ‘‘The change was made in accord- 
ance with the spirit and wish of the Albanian 
people, whose political foundation has ever 
been its division into chieftainships or baronies, 
each of which recognized a supreme chief. . . . 
In thus adopting the régime most congenial to 
the country, Albania is guaranteed greater 


internal stability, which in turn will assure 
greater foreign support.” 

Probably rule from above is not only con- 
genial but necessary in this country of wild 
mountaineers who still live in an almost feudal 
society. The Albanians are descended directly 
from the original Aryan inhabitants of their 
turbulent land, being largely untouched by 
Greek and Roman civilizations, and only now 
coming into contact with the modern world. 
Until the Balkan wars of 1912-13 they were 
ruled by Turkey. 

Skanderberg himself, a young man in his 
middle thirties, grew up in a northern mountain 
tribe. Capable and aggressive, he became a 
Colonel at twenty, and at twenty-five a political 
power. This was during the uncertain time of 
Albania’s reconstruction at the end of the 
World War. In December, 1922, he emerged 
as Premier and dictator. After an interim in 
which Bishop Fan Noli was Premier, Zogu re- 
turned at the head of an army, and became 
President in January, 1925. 

In November, 1926, he signed the Pact of 
Tirana with Italy. By it Italy guarantees to 
protect Albania’s territory and her government. 
With the help of Italian loans it is probable 
that now this country, which has hardly any 
roads worthy of the name, will begin a period 
of expansion and modernization. In return 
Italy will, by dominating both sides of a bottle- 
neck, control the Adriatic Sea. It is this which 
makes Jugoslavia watchful and anxious. 
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BY HERBERT BRUCKER 








EVEN HUNDRED years ago an old 

woman trudged up the hill to the 
castle above the town in which she lived, 
found her way to the kitchens, and there 
begged a crust of bread. Her husband, a 
freeman, had died. Her son had been 
killed fighting in the service of the lord of 
the castle. Her daughter had been carried 
off by smallpox, and she herself was too 
old to work either in the castle or in the 
fields. 

Yet that old woman knew she would not 
be allowed to starve. Medieval society, 
based as it was on feudalism, provided that 
the local baron give his retainers and their 
families protection in exchange for personal 
service or the use of land. Even the aged 
and destitute in the lower ranks were 
cared for—if only as might a broken down 
war-horse or hunting-dog. 

One hundred years ago another woman, 
a working woman of Lancashire, likewise 
sought a crust of bread. Her husband 
dead, her son’s life crushed out by a fly- 
wheel in the spinning mill, and her con- 
sumptive daughter a domestic servant in 
far away London, she was not so fortunate 
as her counterpart of six centuries before. 

No one was obligated, even morally, to 
give her shelter or food. The Industrial 
Revolution had taken her and her kind 
from the country, and lumped them in a 
mass of crowded humanity about the mills. 
It used them while they could work, and 
forgot them when they could not. Early 
industrial society left its outworn and cast- 
off members destitute. 

The elements and principles of that 
society remain the foundation of life in 
this country to-day. Yet the present-day 
old woman whose husband has died, and 
who has no children to support her, needs 
neither to turn to the nearest rich men for 
charity, like her predecessor in the Middle 
Ages, nor to die in a slum gutter like the 
woman of a century ago. She may prop 
up the tottering structure of her life, al- 


ready far more comfortable than that of 
her Lancashire prototype because of higher 
wages, with insurance. Whether it is in- 
dustrial life insurance, group insurance, old- 
age pensions, sickness and accident benefits, 
or unemployment insurance, relief in some 
measure can now be provided for her time of 
need. Insurance is the modern attempt to 
answer to the ancient problem: How shall 
society care for those of its members who 
can no longer support themselves? 


What Insurance Is 


The acquaintance most of us have with in- 
surance is casual. We are apt to think of 
life insurance, for example, asa business prop- 
osition in which the policy-holder pays a 
small sum on condition that, when he dies, 
his family be paid a large sum. We think 
that he is thus in effect betting the company 
that he will die before his time—which 
means that he has to die to win. At one 
time this was almost literally true, just as 
it was true that under what was known as 
Tontine insurance he gambled with his 
fellows to see who would get the bonuses 
paid those who lived longest. But with the 
extension and liberalizing of the terms of 
policies all this has changed; even if it had 
not, such conceptions of insurance conceal 
its essence. 

Insurance consists in making financial 
provision against the hazards of life. It 
becomes possible as we know it when a 
large number of individuals contribute to a 
common fund, so that when the risk against 
which they insure themselves falls on any 
one of their number, the loss can be spread 
over the whole group. It isnow known from 
experience that of a given group of, say, 
100,000 men, a certain number will die 
each year. But it is not known which 
particular individuals of the 100,000 will 
die. The entire group therefore contributes 
a small sum to the common fund, in order 
that the large sum necessary for the families 
of those who die each year can be paid at 
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once, even though no individual has made 
a correspondingly large payment in the 
first place. 

That is, in outline, the method by which 
we seek to meet the risks and hazards of 
modern life. Its extensive use is new. 
But the principle of insurance is nearly as 
old as recorded civilization. It appeared 
first among the ancient Greeks, in the 
form of loans made on the voyages of 
merchant ships. Should the captain prosper 
on his trip, the loan was to be repaid at a 
high interest; but if the ship were lost, 
no repayment need be made. Direct in- 
surance of ships by paying premiums, inde- 
pendent of loans, lirst appeared in Belgium 
early in the Fourteenth Century. Organized 
life insurance, though there had been at- 
tempts to launch it before, really began 
when the Equitable Society of London 
started business in 1765. For years after 
that the way of life insurnace was hazard- 
ous, because there was no accurate in- 
formation on mortality on which rates 
could be based. 

Through the Nineteenth Century the use 
of insurance grew slowly. Shortly before 
the beginning of the Twentieth Century it 
began an era of expansion comparable to 
the industrial expansion of the United 
States—of which it was a part. Since the 
war there has been a further enormous ex- 
pansion, particularly in life insurance. This 
growth in the last decade, which may have 
profound social implications, came chiefly 
from four sources—government insurance 
of soldiers, influenza, high wages, and group 
insurance. 


A Wartime Lesson 


When in 1917 the United States Govern- 
ment launched its schemes of War Risk 
Insurance, and thought it fitting that from 
$1,000 to $10,000 should be set as the proper 
life insurance for the humblest private in 
the ranks of its four million soldiers, the 
families of those four million learned some- 
thing. Many of them had never thought 
of insurance as vital to them; and if they 
had, their estimates had certainly not 
reached as high as $10,000. Therefore the 
government’s insurance of its fighting men 
became a gigantic advertisement for life 
insurance, an advertisement that bore 
fruit when the soldiers left the service. 
Not only did many of them convert their 
war insurance into ordinary insurance, as 
they were urged, but they infused the desire 
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to have life insurance into the far wider 
circle of their families and friends. 

The influenza epidemic of 1918, with a 
death toll that called for stupendous pay- 
ments from life insurance companies, taught 
another lesson. Men, women, and children 
were dying everywhere, and dying sud- 
denly. In a tenement district particularly, 
where families live close together, all the 
neighborhood could know that John Smith 
and Henry Brown had walked down the 
street together Wednesday morning to 
their work—and that Saturday morning 
both had been buried. The fact that John 
Smith carried life insurance and _ that 
Henry Brown had not was evident. The 
family of one had money to pay for a 
decent funeral, and to tide it over the hard 
time of transition caused by the death of 
the family breadwinner. The other did 
not. In this way the epidemic carried an 
object lesson, too obvious and too pointedly 
significant to be ignored, into countless 
homes throughout the country. 


Sixty-two Million Insured Americans 


The moral pointed by the influenza 
epidemic and War Risk Insurance was 
helped to bear fruit. by the general rise in 
wages and rates of pay that accompanied 
the war. Working people had more money 
than they had ever had before; and it 
became easier to persuade them to buy 
life insurance which was everywhere being 
called to their attention. 

All this, together with the normal ex- 
pansion of the United States since the war, 
has brought it about that this country 
carries an amount of life insurance far 
greater than any other—and one that may 
well have profound social ramifications. 
There are, as nearly as can be figured, 
sixty-two million Americans whose lives are 
insured in some way. That is an impressive 
total when placed against the estimated 
national population of 118 and more 
million; it means that more than _ half 
our population, old men, women, children 
and babies as well as active workers, carry 
some kind of life insurance. These sixty- 
two million are insured for a total of some- 
thing between eighty-seven and ninety 
billion dollars. 

This is a stupendous figure. Neverthe- 
less, when eighty-seven billion dollars is di- 
vided among sixty-two million persons, the 
result is $1,403.23. This may be taken as a 
rough average of the life insurance per 
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person carried by or in behalf of the insured 
citizens of this country. Million-dollar life 
policies may no longer be a novelty, but 
this average figure shows that there is 
room for an expansion of life insurance 
which would make even the progress until 
now seem insignificant in comparison. 

That is why, although one may point 
to insurance as the answer of modern 
American civilization to the perennial 
problem of caring for the sick, the aged, and 
the destitute, it must not be thought that 
this answer is complete. The $1,403.23 
taken as the average life insurance in this 
country, for instance, would yield a de- 
pendent family a permanent income, if in- 
vested at 6 per cent., of $84.19 a year— 
which is pitifully inadequate. 

For all that, it remains true that the 
trend toward insurance contains much 
that is encouraging. Most important of 
all, it is not confined to life insurance taken 
out by the individual, but covers the broad 
field of what may be called social insurance; 
and social insurance undertakes to provide 
indemnity for the following hazards, to 
several of which every man is subject: 


Death 
Accident 
Sickness 

Old Age 
Unemployment 


The earmark of social insurance is that 
it does not come from the individual alone, 
but from the community in which he lives, 
either through his government or through 
his employer. In the United States the 
overwhelming majority of social insurance 
measures arise from employers. The near- 
est approach to State insurance is made 
by workmen’s compensation laws, which 
are now in force in all but five of the 
forty-eight States. These laws provide 
a set schedule of money payments to pro- 
vide against loss of income arising from 
accidents happening while a man is at 
work. Thus if a miller in Milwaukee loses 
a finger in the rollers of some machinery, 
he is paid, say, $18 for ten weeks. If he 
loses an arm, he is paid more, or longer— 
and so on. The employer can make 
these payments directly, or he can protect 
himself against them with insurance. In 
a few States such insurance must be carried 
in a State fund, which in effect establishes 
a government insurance company. 

Workmen’s compensation, however, is 
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only a small part of modern provision 
against the hazards that lie in wait for 
man. Most common in meeting these 
hazards are employees’ mutual benefit asso- 
ciations, individual insurance, self-insurance 
by employer, self-insuring organizations 
representing both employer and employees, 
and group insurance. All these measures 
are conducted by private business men 
or their workers, or both together, inde- 
pendent of action by the State other than 
normal regulation to provide that insurance 
is not abused. 


Varied Methods of Insurance 


Mutual benefit associations are con- 
ducted either by employees alone, or by 
joint control of employer and workers. 
They deal chiefly in small sums, payable 
in case of sickness or accident not occurring 
during work, and sometimes including 
small death benefits. They have been 
reasonably successful, one authority esti- 
mating that there are more than ten 
million members in this country. But the 
relief they give is hardly enough to make 
up for the sickness or death of a family 
breadwinner, and they do not have the 
technical skill which makes the modern 
insurance company efficient. They are a 
sublimated form of passing the hat. 

In preference to mutual benefits some in- 
dustrial corporations buy individual insur- 
ance for their workers. The policies may 
include life insurance, retirement annuities, 
and disability benefits. They are generally 
paid for by both the company and the em- 
ployees. But because of its cost and un- 
wieldiness, this form of insurance does not 
seem destined to be popular. 

Another plan adopted by a few of the 
large American corporations is that of self- 
insurance, by which the concern acts as 
its own insurance company. Although some 
of these projects are conducted on the same 
scientific basis as life insurance companies, 
many are not. 

Several State and city governments, as 
employers, likewise have self - insurance 
schemes for their employees, and here 
early difficulties with unsound systems have 
resulted in a tendency toward technically 
correct provisions. Some of these plans 
resemble the pension funds of Great 
Britain, and they are being watched with 
interest by private employers. 

Since unemployment is one of the hazards 
facing workers, it might be expected that 
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unemployment insurance would take root 
and grow in the United States. But thus 
far it has not. At present insurance com- 
panies are prevented by law from under- 
taking this business. This may be because 
there is comparatively little unemployment 
to create a demand for it. 

Something more pertinent to this country 
is the pension, insurance against the time 
when an active worker grows too old to 
work. Considerable progress has been 
made by churches, educational instiiutions, 
and a few government agencies—more so, 
in fact, than by industrial concerns. Like 
other phases of social insurance, pensions 
are still in the formative stage. 

Probably its development has _ been 
slowed, too, by the fact that so many of 
the employees of American corporations 
are young men and women, cheerfully 
confident of the future, and not particularly 
interested in providing against a de- 
pendent old age through insurance. Never- 
theless there is a real need to be met. 
Among industrial managers there is a 
tendency to consider that provision for 
the old age of a faithful worker is not 
charity, but a stimulus to efficiency on the 
part of employees; and if this view becomes 
general, an expansion of pension insurance 
may be looked for. 


Group Insurance 


Of all social insurance measures, that 
which gives the most promise, and which 
has shown the most amazing growth in 
recent years, is group insurance. The most 
impressive example of it the world has seen 
thus far is the policy recently taken out by 
the General Motors Corporation with the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company in 
behalf of the 210,000 General Motors em- 
ployees, for no less a sum than $400,000,000. 
This policy, and the reasons for the trend 
toward group insurance, are fully explained 
in the following pages by Frederick H. 
Ecker, a vice-president of the Metropolitan, 
and by a brief statement of its terms. 

One turns from the contemplation of 
this particular policy to the significance of 
social insurance as a whole in the United 
States. Viewed together, all the projects 
that have been launched present a con- 
siderable body of evidence that, in this 
country at least, we are moving toward an 
insured world. It is reasonable to sup- 
pose that we are gradually approaching a 
time when, through full insurance against 


the hazards of life, we try to wipe out the 
trail of destitution, poverty, and misery 
they have left through history. 


A Trend Away from Socialism 


Conspicuous in our progress stands the 
fact that what forethought and coéperation 
are doing to provide against misfortunes of 
our people, they are doing through private 
initiative. Before the war there was some 
agitation for State insurance, based on the 
principles of socialism. Since the war 
there has been less of it, though now and 
again voices are still raised in its behali. 
Insurance through socialism, so prominent 
now in the European and South American 
scene—Great Britain’s unemployment dole 
is an example—promises to remain in the 
discard here. Our move away from it has 
arisen normally, without conscious direc- 
tion other than the natural efforts of 
American business men. Socialism, whether 
we approve its principles or not, does not 
seem to fit the American temper. We are 
not built that way. 

Moreover, it is possible to see in our 
preference for independent effort a rational 
basis. Insurance through socialism would 
mean that the State guaranteed that when 
a man became too old to work, he would 
be fed, clothed and housed; that if he con- 
tracted tuberculosis, he would be sent to a 
health camp in Colorado or the Adiron- 
dacks; that if he lost an arm in an auto- 
mobile accident, he would be compensated; 
or that if he died, his family would be 
given money to tide it over its hard times. 

Certainly no one can object if unfortunate 
persons are thus helped. But it can 
be questioned whether the loyal worker and 
the slacker, the provident artisan and the 
improvident loafer, should receive care and 
help in equal measure, regardless of their 
usefulness, their energy, and their fore- 
thought. To provide social insurance 
through private endeavor is to stimulate 
anew an aggressive, forward-looking na- 
tional life. To provide it through the State 
would be a gesture toward knocking the 
foundation from under the individual 
initiative by which this country has been 
built. 

All this, of course, is in the realm of 
political philosophy. It is of more im- 
mediate concern that the United States 
is visibly moving toward an insurance of 
its people against the risks they run in the 
business of life. And that is enough 
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: What Group Insurance Means 





BY FREDERICK H. ECKER 


Vice-President, the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 








HE adoption by the General Motors 

Corporation of a group insurance pro- 
gram covering 200,000 employees in the 
various subsidiary and affiliated companies 
of that corporation, for a total of approxi- 
mately $400,000,000, has important signifi- 
cance in the business and economic world of 
to-day. The application for this group in- 
surance with the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company was executed on July 24th 
by Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., President of Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation. 

Considered purely as an item of business, 
it ranks as the largest life-insurance con- 
tract ever issued. In its coverage of health 
and accident it extends such benefits, not 
only to the greatest number of employees 
ever insured under a single policy, but, in 
amount, is a record policy by more than 
two to one. 

When it is considered that more life in- 
surance is involved in this one contract than 
the Metropolitan accumulated in the first 
quarter of a century of its existence, and 
that there are not more than thirty-five in- 
surance companies of the three hundred do- 
ing business in the United States that had 
a greater amount of business in force at the 
end of 1927, its significance is emphasized. 
Mass production in life insurance seems to 
be proceeding in step with many other 
branches of present-day business. Insur- 
ance protection is thus possible at the low- 
est available cost. 


The Infant Prodigy of Insurance 


No form of insurance bears so close a re- 
lationship to the human side of industry as 
does that infant prodigy of the insurance 
world known as group insurance. Briefly 
Stated, group insurance is mass protection 
of the employees of any one employer or 
corporation, issued at wholesale rates with- 
out medical examination. Firms with fewer 
than fifty employees are not legally eligible 
for group life insurance. Group insurance 


is usually written to protect all employees 
actively working for the employer, regard- 
less of age, sex, condition of health, race or 
nationality, or hazard of employment. A 
policy of group insurance can be issued only 
to an employer, but it is a current practice 
in the large majority of firms to have the 
insured employees contribute substantially 
to the low wholesale cost of the program. 
Such programs are called contributory 
group insurance, and they can be made ef- 
fective legally only when not less than 
three-quarters of the eligible employees 
agree to contribute their designated share 
of the premium, which is fixed at a small 
rate per month per thousand dollars of in- 
surance. 


Protecting Five Million Persons 


It is only seventeen years since the first 
group policy was issued, and it was seven 
years before the total group insurance in 
force in all companies exceeded the amount 
of this single contract with the General Mo- 
tors Corporation. Statistics from compa- 
nies which write this form of insurance show 
that in round figures there were at the close 
of 1927, 4,750,000 people insured under 
group policies for a total of $6,700,000,000 
of insurance in force. 

The experience of the Metropolitan has 
been that employers who have insured their 
employees under this plan are well satisfied. 
In a single year the cancellation of such poli- 
cies by employers who did not wish to con- 
tinue them numbered less than one-half of 
one per cent. of the number of employers so 
insured. It is obvious that the fundamen- 
tal philosophy of group insurance appeals 
strongly to both employers and employees. 
The steady and rapidly increasing popular- 
ity of this form of insurance shows it. 

It is noteworthy that in the last few 
years group insurance has grown not alone 
vertically, in the amount in force, but also 
horizontally, in the development of group 
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policies protecting workers also against the 
hazards of sickness and non-occupational 
accident, accidental death and dismember- 
ment, and poverty in old age. This protec- 
tion is afforded through policies of group 
health insurance, group accidental death 
and dismemberment insurance, and group 
pension policies. In addition, group in- 
sured thrift contracts have been developed 
to help workers systematically to accumu- 
late savings protected by life insurance. 
Under all these programs the worker’s con- 
tribution is collected automatically by pay- 
roll deductions authorized in advance in 
writing by the contributing employees. 

It has been well said that group insur- 
ance is an adventure in codperation, and 
this means not only codperation as between 
employer and employees, but also codpera- 
tion of the insuring company with both em- 
ployees and employer. As soon as the 
group insurance protection actually be- 
comes effective, the progressive insurance 
company embarks upon a program of ser- 
vice which goes far beyond the actual in- 
surance benefits provided under the policies. 


Improving Industrial Health 


At least one company offers, without any 
added cost beyond the premiums them- 
selves, the services of trained graduate vis- 
iting nurses, who pay periodic visits to the 
homes of all employees absent from work 
on account of sickness. They render ex- 
pert visiting nursing care under the instruc- 
tions of the attending physician, and regu- 
larly keep the employer advised of the pa- 
tient’s progress. Periodically the employ- 
ees are furnished also with simple, authori- 
tative health booklets which carry into their 
homes sensible messages of hygiene and 
right living and which tend to dispel the 
ignorance which is responsible for so much 
of the sickness and disease that tax Ameri- 
can industry so heavily every year. 

Safety engineers are furnished to go into 
the plants on inspection trips and to in- 
augurate safety campaigns among the em- 
ployees. Experts on ventilation, lighting 
and heating are available to codperate in 
the improvement of working conditions. 
Physicians who specialize on industrial hy- 
giene codperate in the improvement of both 
living and working conditions. 

This service is not philanthropy. It is 
good business. It pays. It tends to pro- 
mote good-will among workers. It pays 
the employer because it tends to improve 
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the health and efficiency of workers and to 
reduce absenteeism. It pays the insurance 
compaiy because it tends to reduce claims, 
and it is noteworthy that, with several com- 
panies, favorable claim experience is re- 
flected in the reduction of the group insur- 
ance cost through the payment of dividends 
or through rate reductions. 

Because the plan is contributory the em- 
ployee becomes, in a sense, a partner in the 
corporation. In other words, each em- 
ployee has an added interest in the corpora- 
tion other than drawing his own salary. 


A New Feeling Among Workers 


The Metropolitan believes that employ- 
ers are successfully undertaking to remove 
what have been called the spectres which 
have haunted millions of men—loss of 
wages, the expense of disease and accident 
which is often a family disaster, fear of de- 
pendence when the wage-earner is gone, and 
perhaps, as much as anything, the feeling of 
the employee that human beings have been 
regarded simply as machinery to be ex- 
ploited as long as they were in working 
order, and then scrapped. The real signifi- 
cance which is emphasized by such a large 
group as the General Motors seems to us 
another important manifestation of a aew 
feeling between employer and employ ee—a 
more harmonious relation between capital 
and labor. 

With the tremendous expansion of busi- 
ness in the last quarter of a century, in com- 
binations of capital, in the struggle of com- 
petition under which industry has devel- 
oped, there was lacking the personal contact 
and relationship that existed when business 
and industry had smaller and simpler prob- 
lems. With the great accumulations of 
capital, and particularly because, in so many 
large corporations, stock ownership by en- 
ployees has reached such proportions, a new 
view of the responsibilities of the corpora- 
tion to the employees has arisen. The fact 
that hundreds of thousands of men have 
invested a part of their savings or earnings 
in the stock of the companies which employ 
them gives to boards of directors and execu- 
tives a new sense of responsibility. 

The completion of such a contract as the 
General Motors, then, puts emphasis on the 
fact that business corporations uncon- 
sciously, perhaps, are making it unnecessary 
for the Government to interest itself in a 
similar enterprise. By it they seem to speak 
against paternalism by the Government. 
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‘HE NEW group insurance plan offered 

by the General Motors Corporation to 
its employees follows and extends an earlier 
plan undertaken in 1926. This earlier plan, 
which provided $1,000 life insurance, had 
been joined in by more than 98 per cent. of 
the company’s employees. 

There were many requests that in- 
creased amounts of life insurance be made 
available at the exceedingly low cost possible 
with group insurance on so large a scale; 
and many other requests stressed the need 
for sickness and accident insurance. The 
company made an investigation which 
showed that increased benefits and de- 
creased costs could be secured by all con- 
cerned through combining the present sick- 
ness and accident plans, already applying 
to a limited number of employees, and 
extending them to the personnel of the cor- 
poration as a whole. 

Accordingly the new plan was launched, 
in which the employee’s share of the cost 
will be $1.50 a month, General Motors 
paying the balance of the net cost. The 
insurance offered is as follows: 


Life Insurance 


: or 
Permanent Disability Benefits Payable 
for Forty Months 
Weekly Sickness Benefits 
Weekly Non-occupational 
Benefits 


Accident 


What this means to the men and women 
in the employ of General Motors is this: 

Should the insured person die, the life 
insurance will be paid in a lump sum to the 
beneficiary he has named. Already hun- 
dreds of $1,000 claim checks, representing an 
exceedingly large sum in total, have gone 
into the homes where employees have passed 
away. Often this check represented almost 
the entire resources of the dependents in a 
time of great need. Under the new plan 
the sum turned over to them will be double 
that under the old. 

Should the employee become totally and 
permanently disabled before he is sixty, 
through either sickness or accident, this life 
insurance will be paid him in monthly sums 


of $52.50 during the continuance of the dis- 
ability, for a maximum of forty months. 
During this period the payment of pre- 
miums is waived. Should the employee die, 
the present value of any payments not made 
will be paid the beneficiary in a lump sum. 

The protection offered under group insur- 
ance is more generous and less technical 
than that under an individual disability 
policy. Thus there are no technical restric- 
tions or red tape to delay the prompt pay- 
ment of the weekly sickness and accident 
benefits now offered. The employee re- 
ceives $15 a week, beginning after the first 
seven days of disability, for a maximum of 
thirteen weeks for any one sickness or non- 
occupational sickness. All that is necessary 
is the statement of a licensed physician. 

It is thus possible to draw benefits for 
several different sicknesses during the same 
year. An employee might draw benefits 
for the full thirteen weeks because of one 
illness and, later, following recovery and 
return to work, receive benefits for still 
another thirteen weeks because of a different 
trouble. Should he then recover and return 
to work, the benefits would still be payable 
in event of sickness due to other causes. 

While persons more than sixty years old 
normally can not obtain any sickness and 
accident insurance, under this new plan 
these older persons will receive full sickness 
benefits for a maximum of thirteen weeks in 
any year, and full benefits for any number 
of non-occupational accidents. 

It is important to note that in the event of 
a total, permanent disability, an employee 
can draw his temporary disability benefits 
of $15 each week for the full thirteen weeks, 
and then still be eligible for the disability 
benefits of $52.50 each month for the follow- 
ing forty months. This means that the 
combined benefits for a totally and _per- 
manently disabled employee would cover 
three years and seven months. 

The benefits provided under the new plan 
in no way take the place of any workmen’s 
compensation benefits, which are arranged 
to take care of accidents which might hap- 
pen while the employee is at work. 
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ertilizing Crops With Metals 





BY L. R. ENDER 


Editor, The Official Record, United States Department of Agriculture 








LORIDA’S Everglades are a vast area 

of land—some three million acres of it— 
bordering Lake Okeechobee in the southern 
part of the State. Their swamps have been 
partly drained now, and research work by 
investigators of the Florida Experiment 
Station promises to make them of tremen- 
dous worth as farm lands, by the unusual 
method of fertilizing them with metals. 

For thousands of years the Everglades 
have been completely or partly under water, 
and on their swampy surface has grown 
a rough, coarse saw-grass. Submersion 
and the passage of time have made of this 
grass the present top soil of the Everglades, 
which is from three to eight or more feet 
thick, and is composed largely of partly 
decayed vegetable matter, or peat. 

As long ago as 1904 the State, looking 
toward the practical use of the Everglades’ 
swampy soil, began to drain them. This 
work has been carried on almost contin- 
uously since that time; it is not yet com- 
plete, but a considerable part of the Ever- 
glades is now above water. 

When it came to using this reclaimed land 
for farming, trouble arose. It was found 
that a narrow strip along the eastern and 
southeastern sides of Lake Okeechobee, 
from 100 yards to a mile wide, would pro- 


duce vegetable and certain field crops. 


luxuriantly. In this strip the top soil 


consists of vegetable matter in advanced 
stages of decay. In the vast area oi saw- 
grass land surrounding this productive 
rim, however, practically no crops could 
be -grown successfully. “Therefore the 
University of Florida, in 1923, established 
an experiment station at Belle Glade, in the 
heart of the Everglades. 

By 1925 workers at this station had dis- 
covered that light applications of copper 
sulphate to the surface of the peat resulted 
in a marked improvement in the growth of 
a considerable number of crops, the treat- 
ment inducing in some cases a wholly satis- 
factory crop growth where no growth what- 
ever was made without the treatment. 

With the employment, in September, 
1926, of Dr. R. V. Allison as soils specialist 
of the Everglades Experiment Station, the 
soil-treatment experiments were enlarged 
to include tests of various chemicals not 
ordinarily applied with fertilizers. The 
results obtained since that time indicate 
that certain of these chemicals exert a 
marked influence on the growth of agricul- 
tural plants in the virgin peat soils. The 
response has been greatest to copper, 
manganese, and zinc, and particularly to 
a combination of copper and manganese 
salts. 

Among the crops grown in the experi- 
ments have been Chinese cabbage, toma- 
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toes, cabbage, Brussels sprouts, eggplant, 
sweet potato, chufas, beets, carrots, lettuce, 
turnips, rutabaga, kohl-rabi, parsley, en- 
dive, spinach, radish, asparagus, Swiss 
chard, artichoke, English pea, beans, rape, 
clovers, alfalfa, sugar cane, Irish potatoes, 
corn, sorghum, velvet beans, soy-beans, cow 
peas, jack-beans, mung-beans, peanuts, 
Crotalaria, Clitoria, guar, Sesbania, beggar- 
weed, and sunflower. 

With practically all of these crops copper 
gave notable positive responses in plant 
growth, the plants in nearly all copper- 
treated plots growing to considerable size 
and most of them maturing, while on the 
check plots little or no growth was obtained. 
Manganese and zinc and other elements 
gave positive responses, varying from slight 
to marked, with many of the crops. Other 


elements induced no response, the failure 
to respond being particularly noticeable 
when boron and arsenic were used. 

The copper, manganese, and zinc were 
all applied in the form of sulphates. Ap- 
plications of approximately forty pounds 
each, per acre, of copper and manganese 
sulphates and about fifteen pounds of zinc 
sulphate produced maximum positive re- 
sults. In the earlier experiments the ele- 
ments were applied singly. Tests are now 
being conducted to determine the effect 
upon specific crops of various elements in 
combination. 

The Florida Experiment Station recom- 
mends that these chemical elements be 
applied in conjunction with the usua! com- 
mercial fertilizer materials, particularly 
phosphate and potash. 








Tk. Tigert Goes to Florida 








HE FIRST Rhodes scholar from the 

State of Tennessee continues to justify 
the faith of those who selected him for post- 
graduate study at Oxford University twenty- 
four years ago. He had become Commis- 
sioner of Education in 1921, the head of a 
great nation’s educational service, and had 
served with distinction for seven years. 

Dr. John J. Tigert stepped out of the 
office of Commissioner of Education on 
September 1 and took up his duties as 
president of the University of Florida. 
There he will administer a group of institu- 
tions including, besides the College of Arts 
and Sciences, a College of Agriculture, a 
College of Commerce and Journalism, 
an Engineering and Architectural College, 
a College of Law, a College of Pharmacy, a 
Teachers College, and a Graduate School. 
Five years ago the University had 1,300 
students; last year it had 2,000. The trus- 
tees were justified in aiming high in seeking 
a successor to the late President Murphree. 

Chancellor Kirkland and all the trustees 
at Vanderbilt University, at Nashville, 
have expressed pride and satisfaction in 
the career of this alumnus and trustee of 
that institution. 

Dr. Tigert has been an educator since the 


day he completed his own schooling. His 
degree of Bachelor of Arts in the Honor 
School of Jurisprudence at Oxford, England, 
in 1907, had obtained for him the chair of 
psychology and philcsophy at Central Col- 
lege in Missouri. After two years he became 
a college president, at the age of twenty- 
eight; but Kentucky Wesleyan College had 
only two hundred students, so that after 
another two years we find him again a pro- 
fessor of philosophy and psychology—this 
time at the University of Kentucky. There 
Dr. Tigert remained from 1911 to 1921, with 
time out for educational service during the 
war, first with the Y. M. C. A. and later with 
the army itself in France. While he was at 


the State University in Kentucky came the - 


call of President Harding to serve as the 
United States Commissioner of Education. 

In this brief résumé, we have covered a 
period of twenty-one years; Dr. Tigert is 
now forty-six. He brings to his new post 
in Florida qualities and experience that 
match the opportunities he finds there. His 
energy may be indicated by the fact that 
during his last year at the Bureau of Edu- 
cation in Washington he traveled more than 
39,000 miles to render service in the field, 
and delivered ninety-four addresses before 
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national, state and local bodies. In the 

previous year he journeyed 37,000 miles. 
The Commissioner passes on to his suc- 

cessor a reorganized bureau with nine spheres 

of activity—physical education, city schools, 

rural schools, higher education, service, 

statistics, editorial, library and Alaska. 
President Coolidge 





agriculture is set forth in the article that 
precedes these comments: a soils specialist 
maintained by it in the heart of the Ever- 
glades has made discoveries which are 
expected to render fertile some three million 
acres of drained land. Three million acres, 
it might be added, are an area larger than 
the States of Delaware 
and Rhode Island 





has recommended to 
Congress that the 
work of the Bureau 
should be further ex- 
panded, that a Depart- 
ment of Education 
and Relief should be 
created. At its head 
would be a Secretary 
of full Cabinet rank. 
There are 27,000,000 
school children in the 
country, and a million 
teachers. 

It should be remem- 
bered that the prin- 
cipal administrative 
functions of the Bu- 
reau of Education are 
in connection with 
Uncle Sam’s care of 
the natives of Alaska. 
Dr. Tigert went to 
Alaska in 1923, on the 








combined. To such a 
field for service comes 
Dr. Tigert. 

A life-long friend of 
the new president is 
Mr. Norman H. Davis, 
who served Mr. Wil- 
son as Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Treasury 
and Under Secretary 
of State. Responding 
to a suggestion that 
our readers would be 
glad to have a word 
from him, Mr. Davis 
sends the following 
appreciation to the 
Editor: 


Iam sure that you, who 
have taken such a keen 
interest in higher edu- 
cation—particularly in the 
South—are gratified, as I 








ill-fated . journey of 
President ~- Harding, 
and ‘a new course of 
industrial training for the natives—opening 
up possibilities hitherto undreamed of—is 
only one result of that visit. An intensive 
survey of the school system of Utah, made 
in 1926 at the request of that State, indi- 
cates another important phase of Bureau 
activities; and it now acts as an agency of 
information regarding research studies in 
education. It completed a study of Negro 
colleges and universities last March, and is 
engaged upon a comprehensive survey of 
land-grant colleses, desired by Congress. 

The University of Florida is itself a land- 
grant college, the State receiving 90,000 
acres of land in 1872 for its support, though 
the institution did not materialize until 
1884. Since 1906 the University has been 
located at Gainesville. Ninety acres are 
devoted to campus, drill ground, and ath- 
letic fields, while nearly ten times as much 
land is used by the College of Agriculture 
and Agricultural Experiment Station. 

A single phase of the University’s work in 
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DR. JOHN J. TIGERT 


am, that Dr. John Tigert, 
the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, has 
been chosen as president of the University of Florida. 
I not only think that the trustees have made a wise 
selection and that they are fortunate in securing the 
services of a man of the type of Dr. Tigert, but that 
he has acted wisely in accepting the presidency. 
Having attended the same preparatory school 
(Webb’s) with Dr. Tigert, and having been a trustee 
of Vanderbilt University with him—which we both 
attended, and of which university he is a typical 
product—I have taken a personal interest and pride 
in his career in the educational field. I believe that 
as president of the University of Florida, he will be 
able to apply to advantage the broad experience 
which he has had as Commissioner of Education. 


The editors of the Journal of Education 
(Boston) pay tribute also in these words: 


Dr. Tigert enters upon a career for which he is 
especially prepared by scholarly attainments, ad- 
ministrative skill, national acquaintance .and con- 
fidence, professional vision, and personality in every 
way adapted to intensify the opportunities of the 
university of a state with a great future at a time 
when the South is entering upon national leader- 
ship, educationally and otherwise. 
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By Illingworth, in the Western Mail, Cardiff, Wales 





“TO-DAY’S BIG PUSH” 


After Ten Years 


“AS IT turned out the Americans were in 

Thiaucourt by early afternoon. Their 
artillery had opened before daylight, treating 
the Germans to a brief but terrible bombard- 
ment, and at five o’clock, which was in this in- 
stance the ‘zero hour’ of the soldiers’ argot, the 
Americans had advanced on a twelve-mile front 
on the south side of the salient, from Xivray to 
Fey-en-Haye.” 

It is exactly ten years ago that this quotation 
occurred in THE REVIEW OF REviEws. It was 
part of Mr. Frank Simonds’ article for October, 
1918, which dealt with the reduction of the St. 
Mihiel salient by the newly formed First Ameri- 
canArmy. ‘The fact that this paragraph, which 
seems to the reader of 1928 as utterly remote 
from his daily life as some half-remembered 


dream, was the vital news of the hour only ten 
years ago—this presents more graphically than 
any comment the changes the past decade has 
brought. These changes are the subject of a 
comprehensive review in the October Foreign 
Affairs by its editor, Hamilton Fish Armstrong. 

“Tt is difficult to generalize about events as 
complicated and contradictory as those that 
have held the attention of the world’s states- 
men, economists and financiers in the decade 
since hostilities ceased,”’ writes Mr. Armstrong. 
He asks: “At the end of ten years—more than 
twice the time the war itself lasted—how much 
has been achieved?” 

Materially there has come the greatest 
change. Not only have the battlefields long been 
tilled and roads, railroads, bridges and mines 
been reconstructed, but with few exceptions 
good work has been done in setting finances 
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in order and in reviving the normal indus- 
trial life of the world. As for the United States: 

“Tt was the boast of some of President Hard- 
ing’s spokesmen that the United States was im- 
pregnable, self-sufficient, and would henceforth 
‘go it alone.’ The power of our finance and our 
trade was quoted to support the view. But our 
bonds of international finance and trade dem- 
onstrate not only our prosperity and efficiency, 
but also the extent to which we depend on the 
good-will of our neighbors and their capacity to 
pay for our goods. What use is it to have half 
the gold of the world at our command if we can- 
not set it to work by lending it, or by buying 
raw materials which we need but which we do 
not ourselves produce?” 

It was the country’s gradual realization of 
this interdependence, declares Mr. Armstrong, 
which lay back of the popular demand which 
led Secretary Kellogg to negotiate a multi- 
lateral treaty for the abolition of war as an in- 
strument of national policy. There is some 
danger, he believes, that this treaty will be ac- 
cepted as a concrete and sufficient achievement, 
whereas the whole field of minimizing the causes 
of war and of dealing with trouble when it arises 
is still inadequately covered. 

















HAMILTON FISH ARMSTRONG 


“The immediate problem is to bring the spe- 
cial interests of the United States, arising out 
of its material power and its geographical posi- 
tion, into harmony with the general interests of 
the world,” continues Mr. Armstrong. 

His review of world affairs and of the happen- 
ings of the last decade is too long and too intri- 
cate to be summarized here, but his central con- 
clusion is this: 

“The new world war, freely predicted in 1919, 
has not come, and today seems on the whole less 
likely to come than at any time since the last 
one ended. Russia remains a chaotic enigma. 
But with this vast and obvious exception, and 
others of less significance, the European world 
is better off in material things than seemed pos- 
sible in the autumn of 1918. The English pa- 
pers again find space to note the appearance of 
the first cuckoo and to describe the biggest 
sweet-pea of the local flower shows; even in poor 
Austria, we read, a farmer entertained 500 
neighbors at his daughter’s wedding festivities 
with 4 roast pigs, 3 calves, an ox, 400 eggs, 2,300 
bottles of wine and vast supplies of cake and 
pastry. By and large, the world—at any rate 
the western half of it—gives indications of be- 
coming year by year more prosperous, more 
complacent about the future.” 

As the United States enters the second decade 
after the greatest war of all time—to date—this 
is the advice Mr. Armstrong offers it: 

“For the future, we on this fortunate conti- 
nent will at least want not to limit ourselves, 
like the lotus eaters on their warm sand, to the 
refrain which during the last ten years has 
often recurred in our dealings with the rest of 
the world—‘ Let us alone.’”’ 


The Freedom 
of the Seas 


S* CE the close of the Revolutionary War 
itself, the United States has differed with 
Great Britain, in principle and in practice, on 
the freedom of the ’seas. In 1812, we went to 
war about it; in 1865, and again in 1915 and 
1916, war between the two countries was a 
possibility. 

As early as December, 1823, President Mon- 
roe set forth America’s position that in time of 
war, as in times of peace, neutral vessels must 
be free to go and come at their own discretion. 
Great Britain has steadfastly maintained that 
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WEIGHTY FACTORS IN THE PROBLEM OF THE FREEDOM OF THE SEAS 


This photograph, taken from under the guns of a French battleship, shows the British and French fleets in action 
against the forts at the entrance to the Dardanelles during the World War. 


this freedom is conditional on certain rules as 
to blockaded ports and contraband cargoes. 
Attempts at international agreement on this 
vexed question have been made, as at Paris in 
1856, at The Hague in 1907, and at London in 
1909, but no satisfactory settlement has ever 
been reached. 

In two articles in the Correspondant of Paris, 
Augustin Leger discusses the problem. So far 
as Great Britain and the United States are con- 
cerned, he sets forth with an impressive array 
of figures Great Britain’s dependence upon 
maritime commerce. For example, the average 
number of British ships on the seas at any one 
time, not counting those in port, is more than 
1,300. Obviously, the protection of a merchant 
marine of this size requires, under present inter- 
national conditions, an enormous war fleet. 

Unfortunately, M. Leger points out, such a 
navy is as much a potential weapon of attack 
as of defense. This was amply proved by the 
importance of the blockade of Germany and 
Austria which was established during the War. 
Precisely this question of the use of the blockade 
has been at the bottom of every naval disagree- 
ment between the United States and Great 
Britain; it is, moreover, a question which must 


be settled before the two countries can reach 
any effective understanding on naval disarma- 
ment. 

M. Leger points out that it was the essential 
reason for the drilure of the Coolidge Disarma- 
ment Conference at Geneva, rather than the 
specific disagreements over numbers of cruisers 
or size of guns. He adds: 

“Instead of sending to Geneva naval experts 
to discuss tonnage, it would have been better 
to send experts on international law to discuss 
the rights of neutrals and to reach an agree- 
ment on the principle of the freedom of the 
seas; for it is these principles which result in 
the actual outbreak of hostilities.” 

Great Britain’s position is further compli- 
cated by the fact that, under Article XVI of 
the League Covenant, the blockade is recog- 
nized as a most effective means of preventing 
war. Yet if she uses her navy to establish 
such a blockade, she must inevitably come into 
conflict with the American principle. 

An obvious solution of the difficulty, of 
course, would be the entrance of the United 
States into the League of Nations, or a treaty 
guaranteeing American codperation in the com- 
mercial and diplomatic isolation of any coun- 
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try which is an aggressor against world peace. 
Since, however, this is unlikely, the same result 
may be obtained—in M. Leger’s opinion—from 
such international agreements as the Kellogg 
Treaty for the outlawry of war. For the dis- 
pute is concerned entirely with hypothetical 
rules for the conduct of belligerents; and if war 
as a method of settling quarrels between nations 
is placed outside the pale of international 
sanction, the “laws of war” automatically cease 
to exist as a possible source of international 
misunderstanding. 


The Monroe Doctrine 
in 1928 


Hi ab speaks much nowadays, more and 
more, of the Monroe Doctrine.  For- 
merly it seemed that it interested only America, 
but as the importance of the United States has 
spread through the world, we have seen this 
doctrine take on an unexpected expansion.” 

In these words Jules Cambon, venerable 
statesman o France who was for many years 
ambassador at Washington and then at Berlin, 
introduces in the Revue des Deux Mondes a 
subject with which Europe is becoming more 
and more preoccupied. , Only in August Costa 
Rica applied to the League of Nations for an 
interpretation of the doctrine-ywhich was not 
given because, though now of world concern, 
the declaration originates exclusively within 
the United States. 

M. Cambon, whose eminence is testified by 
his election to the French Academy, begins at 
the beginning, a century ago, to determine the 
meaning of the doctrine to-day. He quotes 
from the original Message to Congres; by 
President Monroe, on 
December 2, 1823, which 
launched the doctrine, in- 
cluding the following: 

“With the movements 
in this hemisphere we are 
of necessity more immedi- 
ately concerned, and by 
causes which must be ob- 
vious to all enlightened 
and impartial observers. 
The political system of the 
allied powers is essentially 
different in this respect 
from that of America. . . . 





M. JULES CAMBON 


“We owe it, therefore, to candor and to the 
amicable relations existing between the United 
States and those Powers to declare that we 
should consider any attempt on their part to 
extend their system to any portion of this 
hemisphere as dangerous to our peace and 
safety. ... With the [American] Govern- 
ments who have declared their independence 
and maintained it, and whose independence we 
have, on great consideration and on just prin- 
ciples, acknowledged, we could not view any 
interposition for the purposelof oppressing them, 
or controlling in any other manner their destiny, 
by any European Power in any other light than 
as the manifestation of an unfriendly disposi- 
tion toward the United States.”’ 

This declaration, comments M. Cambon, 
“formulated a thought which had always been 
that of American statesmen. All of them had 
tried to separate the new world from Europe.” 

Since Monroe’s day the doctrine has been so 
amplified, reinterpreted, and altered, that it is 
now hard to recognize the similarity between 
the original and the present somewhat vague 
principle. M. Cambon says that to recall the 
circumstances in which it was applied, and to 
show its development, would be to tell the his- 
tory of American diplomacy. He does, how- 
ever, point to certain important happenings. 

In 1866, for example, our government massed 
its troups on the Mexican border and insisted 
on the departure of the French Army, which 
left, abandoning Maximilian to his fate. In 
1895, after repeated refusals by the British 
Foreign Office to accept the good offices of this 
country in settling the British-Venezuelan 
boundary dispute, President Cleveland pro- 
posed to Congress establishment of a commis- 
sion to set the boundary. Congress accepted, 
and Great Britain gave in. 

“The states of South 
America,” adds M. Cam- 
bon, “‘were not entirely 
satisfied with the haughty 
language used by Mr. 
Olney, the Secretary of 
State, during the negotia- 
tions: it required much 
finesse to make the distinc- 
tion, in practise, between 
protection and a protec- 
torate.” 

The Spanish-American 
war wasitself anapplication 
of the doctrine. The entire 
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country supported McKinley 
when he resolved to free 
Cuba and Porto Rico from 
Spanish domination. ‘This 
war,”’ declares M. Cambon, 
“ended with the taking pos- 
session of the Philippines, 
which were far removed from 
the American continent, and 
had to do with neither Cuba 
nor the Monroe doctrine. It 
was the first symptom of a 
new policy, which seemed 
destined to lead the United 
States out of America to in- 
tervene in world questions.”’ 

In M. Cambon’s opinion it 
is the final result of the Doc- 
trine to separate the world 
into compartments where 
certain nations wish to be 
the sole masters. “It is a 
































pclicy of shooting preserves,” 
says he, adding that the 
world must be careful lest 
doctrines designed as instru- 
ments of peace bring about 
a division, which might become an antagonism, 
between countries or hemispheres. 


Despair in the 
British Press 


VER since the World War, Great Britain 
has been worrying about depressed indus- 
try and increasing unemployment. The Gov- 
ernment has taken drastic steps to encourage in- 
dustry, to lessen unemployment and the sufler- 
ing of the unemployed; the Opposition has sug- 
gested innumerable plans which they promise to 
put in effect when they are in power; the press 
bristles with optimistic or pessimistic views, 
and suggests even more plans. But industry 
still languishes, and according to Mr. Philip 
Snowden, unemployment increases by 20,000 a 
week, 

There is no longer much doubt that the win- 
ter ahead of us will be one of the gloomiest on 
record,” writes Mr. Snowden in the London 
Times. ‘Unemployment figures now stand 

. at not very far short of a quarter of a mil- 
lion more than at this time last year . . . and 
unemployment normally increases in winter.” 


From the lVestern Mail, Cardiff, Wales 


AN ANNUAL AFFAIR 


England is beginning to wonder whether her unemployment troubles are due to 
overpopulation and therefore permanent. 


In the London Contemporary Review, F. Kk. 
Griffith, M.C., a member of Parliament, reviews 
the important Report of the Industrial Transfer 
Board. “It brings home to us that the mere 
total figures of unemployment, bad as they are 
(and they are already far beyond the 1,100,000 
noted in the Report), are not the worst of the 
evil, for those figures might represent the lowest 
point in a regular trade cycle. But it is the con- 
sidered opinion of the Board that in the coal in- 
dustry alone 200,000 are surplus to any probable 
future requirements, and that 1co,coo in iron 
and steel and a considerable though unascer- 
tained number in textiles may be in the same 
position. ; 

‘Here we find the feature of permanence that 
changes the whole face of the problem. For 
benefits or doles are clearly only tolerable as 
remedies if they are temporary.” 

Unemployment, and a great deal of it, has 
come to Great Britain to stay, the Report points 
out, and the most usual remedy to industry sug- 
gested, while excellent in itself, will tend to ag- 
gravate rather than allay the situation. This 
remedy is the reorganization of basic industries. 

The Industrial Transference Board is fully 
alive to the necessity for reorganization in these 
industries, but, they say, “it seems clear that, 
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in its first phases, at any rate, reorganization 
means concentration of production in the most 
economic units, and unless this leads to an im- 
mediate and substantial expansion of markets 
through lower prices, a contraction and not an 
increase in personnel is involved.” 

The Board does, however, suggest several 
nostrums, which Mr. Griffith presents with ar- 
guments pro and con. The first of these is re- 
duction of the volume of surplus labor by the 
removal of its youngest and oldest sections by 
raising school age and lowering pension age. 

The second remedy suggested by the Board 
is one that is popular here in America as a cura- 
tive for temporary unemployment. This is the 
undertaking of state or municipal works which 
will not compete with private enterprise—such 
as the construction of roads and public build- 
ings. Under this head also comes the creation 
of small holdings. 

A third remedy is one dear to the heart of the 
Industrial Transference Board. They suggest 
the transfer of the surplus workers from the dis- 
tressed areas to other regions at home or abroad. 

It is doubtful, in Mr. Griffith’s opinion, if 

















Photograph from Galioway 
A STREET IN SERAJEVO, BOSNIA 
Once part of Serbia, it is now in Jugoslavia. 


transfer within Great Britain itself would be of 
lasting benefit. Industry all over England, 
even in the relatively prosperous South and 
Midlands, has nearly reached the saturaticn 
point in population; the coming of new workers 
to a given area may mean that workers in that 
area are thrown out of their jobs. 
distressed miners to Canadian farm lands and 
the like should prove successful, however. 


Troubled 
Jugoslavia 


LL is not well with Jugoslavia, Kingdom 
of the Serbs, the Croats, and the Slovenes. 
Ancient differences, temporarily forgotten in 
the enthusiasm of forming the new State 
under the treaty of Versailles, have broken 
out again and again in the last ten years. A 
crisis has now been reached which has all 
Europe speculating as to its outcome. The 
Central European Observer, published in Prague, 
Czechoslovakia, outlines the situation thus: 

A lasting dispute between the so-called old 
provinces of Jugoslavia, which made up the 
country of Serbia before the war, and the new 
provinces of Croatia and Slavonia, which were 
formerly under Austrian rule, has culminated 
within the past two months in murder, the 
fall of one government, and a still existing dead- 
lock caused by the Croatian’s absolute refusal 
to codperate in a new government. 

In the House of Parliament at Belgrade itseli. 
on June 20 last, the leader of the Croatian 
Teasant Democrat block, Stefan Raditch, 
and four other members of the peasant party, 
were shot by deputies of the Government party. 
Two were killed and three wounded; Raditch 
lived on for two months, and finally died from 
the effects of his wounds on August 8, 

Immediately following the shooting, the out- 
raged representatives of the Peasant party 
left Belgrade, capital of Jugoslavia and ancient 
capital of Serbia, and gathered at Zagreb, once 
capital of Croatia. From here they demanded 
the immediate resignation of the Government 
whose policy had led to the tragedy, and the 
appointment of a neutral cabinet to carry 
through free elections. But Premier Vukicevic’s 
cabinet took a long time in resigning, and 
when finally a so-called neutral cabinet was 
formed, it differed very little from the old one. 

“This led to great bitterness among the 
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THE BEAUTIFUL HARBOR OF KOTOR, FORMERLY CATTARO, IN JUGOSLAVIA 


people of Zagreb and to a widening of the great 
gap already formed by months of wrangling and 
the tragic loss of their leaders,’ comments the 
Observer. At the meeting, of the new Govern- 
ment, no members of the Peasant Democrat 
party have been present. A good deal of busi- 
ness has been put through, including various 
economic reforms, but from the Peasant 
Democrat block, meeting in Zagreb in the 
old Croatian parliament building, came word 
that “the members of parliament present 
representing Croatia and parts of the Vojvodina 
and Slavonia,-refused to admit the right of the 
rump parliament sitting in Belgrade to pass 
any binding legislation or to bind them by any 
financial obligations it might incur, claiming 
that the crime of June 20 ended the present 
régime, and that a new system must be built 
up which would guarantee each province its 
individuality and equality.” 

Although members of the Peasant Democrat 
block protested that they were holding merely 
a party meeting, when the temporary leader 
Pribicevic stood up to speak in the house 
Where ten years before he had moved union 
with Belgrade, he was greeted with a tremen- 
dous demonstration, and all Zagreb asserted 
that a rival parliament had been set up. 

The death of Raditch on August 8 was 
greeted with the genuine sorrow of a whole 


nation. Belgrade—and all Europe—had feared 
that his death would be the signal for a general 
outbreak in Croatia and Slavonia. No such 
uprising occurred. In fact, the apparently 
genuine sorrow of the Government, their 
offer to deliver up those guilty of the shooting 
—until now held safe under the ruling of 
parliamentary immunity—has tended to draw 
the nation somewhat together again. 

Politika, an extremely national anti-Raditch 
organ, published a glowing tribute to Raditch, 
which has done much to soothe outraged feelings. 

But the impasse remains. The opposition is 
not yet reconciled to Dr. Korosec’s govern- 
ment, nor, in the opinion of the Central Eu- 
ropean Observer, are they likely to be without 
a distinct change of Belgrade’s program. It is 
an uneasy situation for Europe to contemplate, 
and one that promises further trouble rather 
than solution. 


Mussolini Discusses 
Fascism 


N A series of autobiographical articles by 
Benito Mussolini, which are appearing in 
the Saturday Evening Post, is published the 
Premier and dictator’s own account of his 
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From Simplicissimus, Munich 


IL DUCE PLAYS WITH CROWN AND SCEPTRE 


—aAnd has the King of Italy in his pocket. This German 
cartoon expresses the anti-Fascist view of Mussolini as 
an egotistical, ambitious dictator. 


stewardship of the Italian government. His 
rule of the nation, begun after the Fascist march 
on Rome in October, 1922, has aroused a storm 
of feeling that can be compared only to the pas- 
sions called up by Russia’s bolshevism. To some, 
Mussolini is a tyrant, a dictator who rules by vio- 
lence; to others, he is the savior of Italy. ‘The 
paragraphs which follow tell what he is to himself. 

“Certainly I know that I took the direction 
of the government when the central power of 
the state was sinking to the bottom,” he begins. 
Then he lists the troubles of Italy as he found it: 

The estimated government deficit reached 
the unheard-of sum of six milliards of lire. 
Abroad Italy was “judged as a nation without 
order and discipline, unable either to prosper 
or produce.” Her schools had withdrawn from 
the modern world, and were “inert as a guide 
to civil duties.” Government was split into 
regional political factions, basing their course 
on electoral strategy. A bureaucracy “already 
suffering from elephantiasis, increased its dis- 


tention, generating that spirit of trouble, those 
characters of instability, of intolerance, of 
slight love for duty, which are typical in all 
great accumulations of functionaries.”’ 

Beyond all this, there was the problem of the 
squads of rough and ready Fascist braves 
throughout Italy. Having taken over the 
count*y, and lacking anything to do, they 
threatened trouble. The army and navy lived 
a life apart from national problems. Aviation 
was disorganized. 

“Ttaly needed what?” asks Mussolini, and 
answers: “An avenger! Her political and 
spiritual resurrection wanted a worthy inter- 
preter. It was necessary to cauterize the viru- 
lent wounds, to have strength and to be able 
to go against the current. It was necessary to 
eliminate the evils which threatened to become 
chronic. It was requisite to curb political 
dissolution. I had to bring to the blood stream 
of national life a new, serene, and poweriul 
lymph of the Italian people.” 

And this, continues Mussolini, was what he 
did, with the result that: 

“From petty discords and quarrels of holiday 
and Sunday frequency, from the many-colored 
political partisanships, from peasant striles, 
from bloody struggles, from the insincerity and 
duplicity of the press, from the parliamentary 
battles and maneuvers, from the vicissitudes 
of representative lobbies, from hateful and use- 
less debates and snarling talk, we finally 
climbed up to a solidified nation, to a powerful 
harmony, dominated, inspired and spiritua!ized 
by Fascism. Iam not the judge of that. The 
world is.” 

First in order was the transformation of the 
Fascist squads into an organized, disciplined 
militia. Then the forming of the Grand Coun- 
cil, a group of Fascist chiefs which became the 
center of power in Italy. Mussolini presided, 
and ‘all the motions and the official reports 
which have appeared in the papers in concise 
form have been written by my hand.”’ An 
overbalanced organization of police forces was 
simplified and strengthened, and the nationalist 
organization welded into Fascism. 

Thus the movement went its way, smoothly 
on the whole, until 1924. On the 24th of May, 
the ninth anniversary of Italy’s entry into the 
war, the King inaugurated the twenty-seventh 
Legislature. In it dissensions arose, for here 
the opposition, notably the Socialists, centered 
its effort. ‘It was a game deliberately played 
to destroy and tear down,” comments Musso- 
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lini. “In this subtle work of exasperation, 
above all, Matteotti, distinguished himself.” 

Matteotti died. It is generally believed that 
he was murdered by Fascist adherents, and it 
was even charged that Mussolini himself gave 
the order. This he dismisses as not only false 
but unreasonable, implying that death was not 
intentional, but resulted from injuries received 
in a beating administered by irresponsible indi- 
viduals. Certain it is that the affair rocked 
Fascism to its foundations. 

Finally, after an aggressive speech to the 
Legislature by Mussolini, the turmoil died 
down, and the ascendency of Fascism was 
no longer questioned. There followed an 
era of constitutional change, in which the 
Fascist philosophy of government from the 
top, by a hierarchy under Il Duce—the Chief 
—was incorporated into the law of the land. 


Abyssinia is a 
Women’s Country 


HE further one travels toward the Orient, 
or toward lands of primitive culture, the 
more ignominious is the posi- 


defended them in the face of a powerful medi- 
eval Christian church.” In every way they 
have more than equal rights with men. 

It is difficult to find a reason for this freedom, 
but the women of this strange land maintain 
complete independence; they manage both 
homes and husbands with a high hand, and the 
law backs them up. The Abyssinian girl may 
choose to go into business, or she may choose to 
marry a wealthy man, receive half of his prop- 
erty, then divorce him and marry a few suc- 
cessors. ‘‘In Abyssinia such a career is in the 
best of taste.” 

She may, moreover, choose any one of four 
kinds of marriage, ranging from indissoluble 
union to the most advanced kind of trial mar- 
riage. All are legal under the Fetha Negast, or 
ancient code, which contains other interesting 
provisions. In an eminently modern way, the 
code recognizes all marriages as civil contracts 
sanctified by the church; it prescribes the 
grounds and procedure for divorce, which is 
easy to obtain. 

Some persons are wholly forbidden to marry, 
among them lepers, imbeciles and women over 
sixty. Others can be forced to marry for the 
good of the community: flighty girls may be 





tion of women, and the more 
tyrannical the convention of 
marriage which binds her to 
do her lord’s bidding. This 
is an almost universal rule, 
write Helen and Gordon 
MacCreagh in Travel, but it 
does not hold good in Abys- 
sinia. 

If the ideal career for a 
woman is marriage and the 
home, then the ideal place 
for her is Abyssinia, the 
unique Christian corner of 
Africa that has maintained 
its independence in spite of 
European imperialists. 

“In Abyssinia, which until 
recently maintained an iso- 
lation more aloof than did 
ever old Japan, woman’s 
position is not  ignoble,” 
Write the MacCreaghs. “In 
this ancient kingdom of 














Ethiopia women have framed 
the conventions of marital 
conduct and have stoutly 


Photograph from Ewing Galloway 
AN ABYSSINIAN WEDDING PROCESSION 


The bridegroom covers his face, but the bride does not. 
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married off without their consent to steady 
youths who will take care of them. 

The second form of marriage, half-way be- 
tween indissoluble union and trial marriage, is 
the popular one in Abyssinia. It is a legal civil 
contract which can be broken by mutual con- 
sent; the parties are bound by oath—for the ob- 
servance of which the best man for the groom, 
and father for his daughter, are responsible—as 
to the amount of goods to be paid over at the 
time of the marriage, the way in which a hus- 
band is to treat his wife—often an “allowance” 
is stipulated—and other provisions in which the 
wife usually comes off the winner. Trial mar- 
riage, the third form, becomes a real marriage 
after two years, if the contracting parties wish, 
or else the union is automatically dissolved. 

The fourth type of marriage is even more off- 
hand. It “is a temporary union for a prede- 
termined period with option of renewal.” The 
gentleman binds himself to provide a certain 
standard of living and to pay a fixed salary to 
the lady, but as his payments are usually in ar- 
rears at the end of the stipulated period he is 
frequently glad to effect a transference to the 


popular second form of marriage—if the lady 
will consent. 

The Abyssinian bride and groom in any of 
these marriage ceremonies promise to live to- 
gether in (harmony, codperation and mutual 
faith)—“‘a surprising improvement upon ‘love, 


honor, and obey’” comment the MacCreaghs. 


Dividends versus 
Radicalism 


OTHING destroys a radical more com- 
pletely than the ownership of a few 
shares of stock, says Frank R. Kent in World's 
Work. Wild political theories vanish in the 
warm air of prosperity, and a politician can 
choose no more unpopular issue, in days of 
big dividends, than an attack on big business. 
These statements of Mr. Kent’s are not 
novel, but, says he, their importance in the 
present political scheme of things cannot be 
overestimated. Twenty years ago there was 
no more popular political battle-cry than 
“Down with the trusts’; to-day great 











industrial mergers and consolidations 
of capital, the development of chain 
stores, and Other manifestations of 
corporate wealth are greeted with 
political calm. 

No important political post could 
be won to-day against the united 
opposition of the financial and com- 
mercial forces of the community or 
the country, Mr. Kent continues. 
This does not arise so much from the 
conscious influence of Wall Street and 
its minions as from spontaneous re- 
action among millions of voters whose 
businesses have shown profits under 
the present régime, or whose stocks 
and bonds are paying fat dividends. 
It is these millions who instinctively 
oppose anything which threatens the 
status quo of an era when they have 
been better off than formerly. 

“Not once since the Civil War . . . 
has a Presidential candidate been 
chosen to whom the bulk of the busi- 
ness interests were opposed... . 
Even in those days between 1896 and 
1912, when there was unquestionably 
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a strong popular sentiment against 
trusts, monopolies and railroads—a 
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sentiment strong enough to compel both polit- 
ical parties to reflect it in their platforms and 
all candidates and party spokesmen to rail at 
‘big business’ on the stump and in the press— 
even in those days it was impossible to over- 
come the sheer weight of the business forces 
when ‘frozen’ behind one ticket.” 

These facts, stated by Mr. Kent, ought, he 
says, to soothe those “who are filled quad- 
rennially with apprehension during the Presi- 
dential campaigns lest some candidate may 
slip into the White House who will ‘disturb 
business conditions.’”’ 

Even the few radicals in our federal govern- 
ment, elected for the most part from agricultural 
states with the expressed aim of “bucking big 
business,” are apt in time to go over to the 
business interests—not at all in a corrupt 
sense, but because with age, experience, power 
and responsibility their views become less 
radical, and they themselves mellow and 
modify. Furthermore, the natural desire to 
stay in office plays its part, and, as Mr. Kent 
has said, it is hard to do this if “big business” 
is heartily opposed. - 

The reason for this change in the attitude of 
the voters toward the “soulless corporations” 
they execrated ten years ago, is simple, sums 
up Mr. Kent. “We have become a nation of 
stockholders and bond-owners; in the last ten 
years, the number of small individual investors 
has multiplied so enormously that certainly a 
large percentage of the voting population all 
over the country are now in that class, not only 
in the great cities but in the small towns as 
well.” 

Great corporations have embarked upon the 
far-sighted policy of inducing employees to 
invest in the stock of the concern giving them 
employment, and have otherwise done every- 
thing possible to acquire small stockholders. 
Public-utility corporations, like the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, have been 
foremost in these endeavors, and it is largely 
to them therefore that the change of political 
temper is owing. 

The man or woman who owns one or two 
shares of stock feels himself in the capitalist 
class; he feels that his interests and those of 
the big corporation are identical. So long as 
dividends keep up, he desires no interference 
with the business prosperity from which he 
benefits. “Nothing could conceivably have 
done so much toward making of this a tightly 
conservative country as the widespread stock 

















AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY’S BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 


This company has been foremost in encouraging em- 
ployee stock ownership, a policy which, according to 
Mr. Kent, is helping to make us a conservative country. 


distribution that has occurred in recent years.” 
To-day big business has “‘a protection against 
political prodding fairly complete—it is getting 
more so every day.” 


Hubert Work, 
Republican 


PLAY which ran on Broadway for some 

months last year had as its setting a sani- 
tarium for mental cases. One of the patients 
was a gentleman brought to insanity by the 
puns which were always being made on his 
name. 

“Like this figure of the drama,” writes Henry 
Pringle in the Outlook, ‘“‘Dr. Work [Chairman 
of the Republican National Committee] has 
gone through the years carrying the burden of a 
name at which punsters whoop with glee. Be- 
ing by profession a neurologist, he may have 
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known that to battle against the overwhelming 
odds would have resulted in a mental collapse. 
Consequently he has actually encouraged the 
jokesmiths by laboring longer than any of his 
associates.’ He has no hobbies, takes no exer- 
cise, and goes to bed at r‘ve o’clock. 

There were those who were surprised by the 
appointment of the Colorado physician 
to run the Hoover campaign, Mr. 
Pringle declares. But his selection was 
logical enough—even inevitable. Both 
Mr. Hoover and Dr. Work worship 
at the throne of efficiency. More im- 
portant still, Dr. Work was one of 
the earliest, the most faithful and: the 
most influential supporters of Hoover 
as our next President. 

Perhaps it was as fellow- 
members of the Coolidge 
Cabinet that they were 
first drawn together—two 
quiet, shy, hard-working 
men, both lacking in the 
ability to mix freely and 
easily with their fellows. 
However it was that Dr. 
Work’s friendship and ad- 
miration for Mr. Hoover 
were developed, in August, 
1927, as soon as Dr. Work became convinced 
that Coolidge was determined to retire, he 
opened a personal campaign for the nomina- 
tion of Herbert Hoover—then of doubtful 
standing in his party, and entirely without 
influential backers. 

Dr. Work was known as a steady party man, 
and his championship of Hoover carried weight, 
particularly in the House of Representatives, 
where Dr. Work centered his campaign. The 
work of Senator Moses and Mr. Good of Iowa, 
of Lowden and Norris, of die-hards of the 
“Draft Coolidge’? movement certainly can not 
be overlooked, but when Mr. Hoover was 
nominated on the first ballot at Kansas City, 
says Mr. Pringle, Hubert Work had the right 
to wear a smile of self-satisfaction on his lips. 

‘Dr. Work looks like a thousand other elderly 
Americans to whom the years have brought a 
measure of prosperity,” writes Mr. Pringle. 
“His hair is gray and always neatly in place. 
His mustache is meticulously trimmed. He 
is well-tailored and has no weakness for gay 
cravats, for handkerchiefs in his breast pocket. 
Dr. Work is sober, industrious, efficient. He 
finds life satisfactory to the degree that it is 
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DR. HUBERT WORK 


orderly, a day successful to the extent that it 
has seen accomplishment of the scheduled 
tasks. New ideas, one fancies, are not too 
pleasant. He subjects them to searching tests. 


“Many a politician has risen to eminence by 
adopting his party’s principles through ex- 
pediency. 


It is unthinkable that Dr. Work has 
any ideas that are not based 
on conviction. He really be- 
lieves that most of the bless- 
ings of America are the results 
of Republican rule. . . . Heis 
that American phenomenon, 
a political dry who does not 
drink.” 

Dr. Work has brought to the 
Hoover campaign such in- 
novations as leaving the 
door open at political con- 
ferences, which worries the 
old-time politicians. If at 
times he is a little brusque, 
it is because he is in a 
hurry to get things done. 
He has had a busy life as 
general practitioner in Col- 
orado frontier towns, and 
later when his reputation 
as a_ skilled neurologist 
traveled beyond the boundaries of his own 
State, he came to hold State and national med- 
ical offices. Since coming to Washington he 
has worked hard to make the Post-Office 
Department and the Department of the In- 
terior as efficient, as inexpensive to the tax- 
payer as possible. 

If Dr. Work dared to hope for the post of 
national Republican chairman, as the result 
of his efforts in Mr. Hoover’s behalf, Mr. 
Pringle concludes, ‘‘a modest man, he con- 
ceived this to be the crowning glory of his 
political career.” 


The Sad Plight of 
the Railroads 


HE health of American railroads was never 

. better—if we judge by the market prices of 
railway stocks and by the excellence o/ the 
transportation service being rendered. But if 
we consider the percentage of net return re- 
cently earned by the industry, its losses of busi- 
ness to other means of transportation, the de- 
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mands upon it for higher 
wages and lower rates, the 
extent to which politics has 
been injected into govern- 
ment regulation, we think 
differently. 

In the October Scribner’s, 
Samuel O. Dunn, editor of 
Railway Age, analyzes the 
situation thus and suggests 
a remedy. 

“Tt is more necessary that 
the public should keep itself 
informed regarding the rail- 
roads than almost any other 
industry,” he begins. “Good 
and adequate transportation 
is essential to sound indus- 














trial, commercial and finan- 
cial conditions and 
public sentiment, through 
government regulation, ex- 
erts'an influence upon them such as it exerts 
upon no other large-scale industry.” 

It is not surprising that the public should at 
this time be somewhat misled about the sound- 
ness of the railway industry, says Mr. Dunn. 
The stocks of many roads have recently attained 
the highest prices in history; they have aver- 
aged a 50 per cent. increase over 1923. Service 
is adequate and far safer than ever before. The 
public does not know that earnings are less than 
they have been for six years. ‘Thus appar- 
ently is demonstrated the paradox that railway 
service, not railway earnings, has had the great- 
est influence in boosting the prices of stocks. 

‘The developments in the industry since 1920 
have been unprecedented. Perhaps the most 
remarkable has been the improvement in freight 
service.” For eight years previous to 1923, ex- 
cluding only the depressed year 1921, car short- 
age was continual. Business concerns of all 
kinds had capital tied up in inventories, largely 
because of fear that slow and inadequate railway 
service would delay the filling of orders. 

In 1923 railroad presidents met and adopted 
a comprehensive plan for bettering transporta- 
tion. Since then they have invested for this 
purpose more than $4,000,000,000; there has 
been no car shortage, although the volume of 
freight handled has increased each year. “ Mil- 
lions of shippers throughout the country are now 
regularly furnished virtually roo per cent. of 
the cars they order just when and where they 
Want them.” This has released business capital 


A FREIGHT TRAIN OF SIXTY REFRIGERATOR CARS 


The number of freight cars and speed of service have greatly increased since 1923 


and reduced business expenses by making prac- 
ticable reduced inventories. 

Why, then, have earnings been reduced? 
Among the causes cited by Mr. Dunn the tre- 
mendous capital investment in improvements 
is one. He points out that it has not yet 
brought adequate return, due to competition in 
transportation, government-lowered rates, and 
higher wage rates. 

Competition in transportation is as yet largely 
in the passenger business. Before the war in- 
creases in railway passenger business were as 
regular as in freight business. Between 1910 
and 1920 the growth was 45 per cent. Since 
1920, this entire ten-year increase has been 
wiped out by the competition of motor vehicles, 
making short trips between urban or suburban 
communities. Yet local trains must still run, to 
carry mail, express, and such passengers as wish 
to go by rail. The losses on such lines are tre- 
mendous. They are greater in the West and 
South than in the more densely populated East, 
where motor roads are congested. Railway 
freight business has continued to increase, al- 
though its profits are cut by the increasing 
competition of ships, particularly those using 
the Panama Canal. 

Mr. Dunn summarizes the influences keeping 
down railway income as follows: 

“Increase in the average hourly wage of em- 
ployees, $170,000,000; reduction in freight rates, 
as indicated by the decline in average revenue 
per ton per mile, $150,000,000; loss of passenger 
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business, $104,000,000; increase in taxes, $44,- 
000,000. If we include interest upon the in- 
vestment added during these years, we have an 
aggregate effect of $650,000,000 attributable to 
influences tending to reduce the percentage of 
return earned which had to be offset by econo- 
mies in operation. . 

“All the methods known to modern railroad- 
ing have been used to effect economies. Capi- 
tal has been invested in [improvements] . . . 
The average number of cars per freight-train 
was increased from 37 in 1920 to 47 in 1927; the 
average speed of trains was increased 20 per 
cent.; fuel consumption in proportion to the 
service rendered was reduced 20 per cent. The 
average number of employees in 1920 was more 
than 2,000,000; in 1927 about 1,760,000.” 

Economics is not all that ails the railroads; 
there is also politics. Political interference with 
government regulation of railroads, indeed, is 
believed by Mr. Dunn to be the underlying 
cause of the railroads’ distress. Rate regula- 
tion is based upon the fundamental principles 
that railroad rates should be reasonable in pro- 
portion to the cost and value of the service ren- 
dered, and fair as between different shippers 
and communities; it is agreed that they should 
provide a fair return upon a fair valuation of the 
capital invested, if the roads are honestly and 
economically run. It is further agreed that 
these rates and valuations should be set by a 
non-political body, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

But these principles have recently been aban- 
doned, in the opinion of Mr. Dunn. There 
wages a long fight over a fair valuation of rail- 
road properties. (Under the present valuation 
made in 1920 railway earnings do not and have 
never reached the permissible 534 per cent.) 
Congress, in the Hoch-Smith resolution of 1925, 
asked for lowest possible rates for certain indus- 
tries in view of their economic depression—in 
violation of the principle that rates should be 
just, reasonable and non-discriminatory. Yet 
when the Commission did this in the Lake Cargo 
coal-rate case, which fixed rates for northern 
coal-mines at less than those for southern coal- 
mines, because of a difference in wage scales in 
these two areas, there was a great row. 

Mr. Dunn cites other illustrations of the inter- 
ference of politics in government regulation of 
the railroads, and states strongly his conclusion 
that, if the situation remains unchanged, the 
railroads—and the prosperity of the nation, to 
which they contribute—are in for a hard time. 


Paying a Fortune to 
Inherit a Fortune 


OHN JONES of Hackensack, N. J., died be- 
lieving that he was leaving his wife an in- 
heritance sufficient to provide for her all her 
days. But by the time the red tape binding the 
estate was unwound, inheritance taxes paid to 
six States, a lawyer remunerated for weeks of 
work in arranging the payment of taxes and 
transfer of property, the widow was left with 
practically nothing. 

Mrs. Jones’s experience is far from unusual, 
declares Mary Cameron, who writes in the 
W oman’s Journal on the high cost of inheriting. 
It is a good idea to know something about in- 
heritance laws and to arrange your estate ac- 
cordingly, Miss Cameron believes. Frequently 
ignorance about these laws results in the melting 
away of the major portion of an estate; not un- 
heard-of are legatees who have paid more in 
taxes and fees than they have received. 

It is not so much the taxes themselves— 
which are almost uniformly low—Miss Cam- 
eron explains, but the legal formalities, that may 
take a few months or a few years, and the ex- 
penses incident thereto, which make inheriting 
such an expensive luxury. 

To return to the Joneses of Hackensack for an 
example. Upon Mr. Jones’s death, Mrs. Jones 
went to a lawyer, who told her she would have 
to wait before she could touch any of the estate 
until legal transfer had been made, which in 
turn waited upon the payment of inheritance 
taxes on all the property. Mr. Jones owned 
property in New Jersey, taxable in New Jersey; 
he owned property in Minnesota, taxable in 
Minnesota. His stocks, kept in a safe-deposit 
box in a New York bank, were therefore taxable 
in New York as well as in New Jersey, where 
Mr. Jones resided. Moreover, these stocks 
were issued by companies incorporated in three 
other States, and were therefore taxable by 
them as well. 

Mrs. Jones was badly in need of the money, 
but in spite of every effort to hasten proceedings, 
the settlement dragged along for months. In 
the meantime, both stocks and real estate had 
depreciated in value. But Mrs. Jones was not 
allowed to sell them, and taxation was based on 
their original valuation. 

Inheritance tax laws are so numerous, so com- 
plicated, and so ever-changing, says Miss Cam- 
eron, that “even the map of Europe after the 
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war is hardly a fit analogy.” And although 
federalinheritance tax exemption has been raised, 
so that only estates of $100,000 or more are 
taxed, the States have seized what the govern- 
ment has relinquished. In the last ten years, 
inheritance taxes have increased 200 per cent. 

While Florida, Alabama, Nevada and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia have no inheritance tax at all, 
in some States, such as Washington, certain 
estates are taxed as high as 4o per cent. Other 
States—Pennsylvania and New Hampshire no- 
tably—allow no tax exemption to widows and 
minors, while at the other extreme is Michigan, 
which generously allows $30,000. 

Yet for all this complexity, Miss Cameron 
believes that progress is being made toward 
uniform and simple inheritance tax laws. Al- 
ready nineteen States have agreed not to tax 
stocks and bonds of residents of other States, if 
those States will agree not to tax the stocks and 
bonds of their residents. 

In the meantime there are two things that the 
wise man can fairly do to safeguard his estate for 
his heirs, suggests Miss Cameron. One is to 
provide for payment of the taxes by insurance, 
which is promptly paid to the beneficiary and 
is generally not taxable, or by setting aside the 
sum in cash. 

Then, too, taxes can be minimized in various 
ways. By a knowledge of the inheritance laws 
of certain States, stocks can usually be pur- 
chased so as to avoid :nultiple taxation, the 
chief bugbear of legatees. One much-tried 
method of avoiding inheritance taxes is for the 
legator to give his property to his heirs during 
his lifetime. A number of States have, however, 
declared such gifts taxable if made “in contem- 
plation of death.” 


The Story of the 
Newspaper Cartoon 


OR THIRTY-EIGHT years the Review 
OF Reviews has devoted several pages in 
each issue to cartoons reflecting the opinion of 
the world, believing that cartoons embody 
these opinions more briefly and more vividly 
than words. Now comes C. R. Ashbee, a noted 
English architect, and in his book “Caricature” 
advances the same idea. 
The cartoon tells us what that important 
fellow, The Man in the Street, is thinking 
about, writes Mr. Ashbee. Moreover, it tells 

















By Kirby, in the World, New York 
BELIEVE IT OR NOT 


This cartoon is all that a cartoon should be, according 
to Mr. Ashbee’s definition. 


The Man in the Street himself what he is 
thinking about. Kings, priests and press may 
fail in the interpretation of the moment to the 
ordinary man, “but not the great caricatur- 
ist. . . . We laugh with him, for we see that 
what he says is true. We don’t know why, but 
we know it is. Because it is what we ourselves 
were trying to think, and his laugh has revealed 
the truth.” 

The caricaturist can therefore play a large 
part in forming public opinion: ‘‘Countless are 
the pictures where with some simple formula 
the caricaturist has driven home a truth, or a 
lie, into the brain of his contemporaries. 

‘““We have a news sheet of headlines or cap- 
tions,” he adds. “If we pin a picture to it, if 
the caricaturist with vision comes along and 
draws his story, all the loose, untidy matter is 
suddenly precipitated. Brain and feeling are 
made one, to strike home through the eye.” 

This striking-swiftly-home-through-the-eye is 
an essential of caricature, Mr. Ashbee proceeds. 
A good cartoon must get to the soul of the 
matter—swiftly and with humor. 

The word caricature comes from the Italian 
“caricare,” to overload or drag a weight just 
a little heavier than our vehicle can carry. 
Here we have the very essence of the method of 
caricature—exaggeration which, with simplifi- 
cation, brings home the point. 
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UEL WALTER LAMKIN 


A New President 
for the N. E. A. 


T THE yearly convention of the National 
Education Association held during the 
summer in Minneapolis, Uel Walter Lamkin, 
head of the Missouri State Teachers College, 
was chosen to succeed Miss Cornelia Adair as 
president of the association. 

“Uel Walter Lamkin is abundant!y qualified 
for the presidency of the National Education 
Association,”’ writes A. E. Winship, editor of 
the Journal cf Education, in his magazine. 
“His good sense, wide knowledge, administra- 
tive efficiency and characteristic energy are 
well demonstrated.” 

While Mr. Lamkin has been president of the 
Missouri Teachers College at Maryville it has 
become one of the leading institutions of its 
kind in the country. Graduates of Maryville 
enter graduate schools of universities on a par 
with graduates of standard colleges, a recogni- 
tion accorded to only a few teachers’ colleges. 
Mr. Lamkin comes of distinguished Missouri 
parentage. He has held positions as teacher 
and administrator in elementary and_ high 
schools, as well as state superintendent of 
schools and director of Rehabilitation for the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education. 


Commenting on the N. E. A. meeting, which 
was discussed in the July REVIEW or REVIEWs, 
Mr. Winship said: 

“There was never so little splurging about 
peculiar subject methods and tricky devices, 
never so much reference to creative achieve- 
ments in school and out for the making of 
better men and women, cleaner communities, 
better health, more thrift, better character, less 
traditionalism, less individuality and nobler 
possibility.” 

Next year the Association meets at Atlanta, 
Georgia, where recognition will be made of the 
marvelous strides made in education by the 
South in recent years. 


Quack-Doctoring 
the Colleges 


ANY things are wrong with our colleges. 
Everyone says so, although no two per- 
sons agree as to the cause of the trouble. But 
the remedies far outnumber the wrongs, and 
they are for the most part worse than the evils 
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A UNIVERSITY SKYSCRAPER 


The new Montgomery Ward Memorial Building, at the 
University of Chicago. 
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A COLLEGE BUILDING AS LARGE AS A GREAT INDUSTRIAL PLANT 
The Sterling Chemistry Laboratory at Yale University, New Haven, Conn., only recently completed. 


they are designed to correct. So says William 
Bennett Munro in Harpers. 

“There is no species of quackery so popular 
to-day as the educational brand of hocus-pocus,”’ 
declares Professor Munro, a professor at Har- 
vard University. ‘The land is swarming with 
educational prestidigitators and . . . every one 
has his own favorite prescription. He believes 
it applicable to all institutions, big or little, 
without discrimination as to age or sex. The 
college of to-day is, unhappily, like a patient 
upon whom the allopaths, homeopaths, osteo- 
paths, chiropractors, mental healers and sun- 
bath zealots all demand the right to operate 
simultaneously.” 

Professor Munro chooses a few out of the 
many proposed remedies upon which to empty 
the vials of his wrath. The job-analysis system 
is one of these. By tabulating the answers to a 
questionnaire, he says, the advocates of this 
reform will “tell you how undergraduate mental 
vacuity can be transformed into genius as by the 
touch of a magic wand.” 

“Then there is the Orientation Ointment, 
which has had a brisk sale during the past ten 
years.” It attempts to give freshmen—in a 
week before college opens, or in a regular 
freshman course called ‘The Story of Civiliza- 
tion” or “Civilization and Mankind”—“all 





that they would ordinarily learn during the 
entire four years of a college course. . . 

“The orientation course, as given in various 
institutions which have fallen for this pick-me- 
up, has developed into a companionate misce- 
genation of history, politics, economics, pietisms 
and sex hygiene. It has length and breadth 
without the third dimension.... As a 
preparation for serious work in college or else- 
where these orientation courses have a value 
that accountants would express in red ink.”’ 

Abolition of the lecture system; tutoring in 
place of teaching; classes separated on the basis 
of ability; concentration upon a single subject; 
required courses for discipline; elective courses 
for self-expression; earning combined with 
learning: these are some of the schemes ‘for 
educational rapid-transit,”’ to gain the ends 
without the means. Professor Munro explains 
his own view of the situation: 

‘Everyone who is not himself a teacher likes 
to scold about the kind of teaching his sons and 
daughters are getting.” It makes them work 
too hard, or not hard enough. It is too meticu- 
lous, or too superficial. It discourages thought 
by making the subject too simple, or it dampens 
enthusiasm by making it too complex. It is too 
old-fashioned, or too new-fangled. ‘‘ Pedagogy 
is like politics in that anyone can tell you how 
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to do things better than they are being done. 

“But teaching is an art, and a true art can 
never be enslaved to formal rules. Teaching is 
an intensely personal thing; it can not be 
standardized any more than leadership can. 
To teach is to lead, to inspire, to create dis- 
ciples. Every good teacher has his own way of 
doing it. Some subjects lend themselves to the 
lecture method while others do not. Many 
poor lectures are delivered in college classrooms, 
no doubt; but I have a suspicion that poor 
sermons are also delivered from church pulpits 
2t times. Why not abolish all sermons, there- 
fore, and have the text discussed by the more 
garrulous members of the congregation? 

“There is no best method of instruction, 
whether in the home, the school, or the college. 
Education does not succeed or fail on the issue 
of methodology but on the capacity and the 
personality of the teacher himself. That ought 
to be a commonplace, but. it is not.” 


Charles Dickens — 
The Inimitable 


“oh MORE reportin’ for the Inimitable; 
5 he goes v’ere fame and fortune vait 
him,” exclaimed Charles 
Dickens as he burst into 
the room where his young 
wife and her sister awaited 
him. 

Pickwick, then being 
published, had scored a 
tremendous success. At 
the age of twenty-four, 
Charles found himself sud- 
denly famous, invited to 
houses in which his hard 
and struggling youth had 
never allowed him to pic- 
ture himself. Soon he was 
being paid sums of money 
that made him pleasantly 
mad with extravagance, and 
receiving adulation that 
turned his head somewhat 
and made him rather diffi- 
cult, although extremely exciting, to live with. 

In two new biographies Dickens appears a 
far more human if less admirable figure than 
in the biographies published by admiring friends 
and relatives after his death in 1870. If the 





CHARLES DICKENS 


new Dickens appears less the brilliant and 
kindly defender of the poor and downtrodden 
than we have been led to think, if he wrote the 
Christmas Carol more to make money than to 
uplift mankind, and commented gleefully that 
“it'll sell like hot cakes,’’ still we find him the 
hero of a story as romantic, hilarious, bizarre 
as any he himself wrote. 

We suffer with him through the humiliations 
and privations of his childhood, his two years 
as a label-paster in a blacking factory, his 
unsuccessful venture as a law clerk; we watch 
him spend all his energies to become a suc- 
cessful journalist; we sympathize with his early 
love for the beautiful but—it is to be feared— 
stupid and vulgar Miss Beadnell; we see kim as 
the gay and irresistible young husband of the 
daughter of Hogarth, his first publisher; and 
we are pleased to see him devoting his energies 
to a vast production of literary work as his 
family grew and his tastes expanded. 

“Charles Dickens’”’ is the title of the more 
conventional of the two new Dickens’ biogra- 
phies. Ralph Straus, the author, has found 
much new material upon which to base his 
book, which is as scholarly as it is human. 

In the other, “This Side Idolatry,” by 
C. E. R. Roberts, the facts of Dickens’s life, 
while closely adhered to, are embroidered with 
conversation, description 
and incident into a novel 
in which the hero is not 
always creditable. Init we 
see him posing on and off 
the stage, entering into the 
cant and hypocrisy which 
he was always execrating, 
leading his wife rather a 
hard life. 

There will be many to 
rise up in wrath over this 
picture of Dickens as a 
man utterly wrapped up in 
himself; witty and gay only 
when everything was going 
his way; a bit of a snob; 
by turns magnanimous and 
cruel; utterly unable to 
bear criticism. There will 
be others who will turn 
to his books with a new interest and under- 
standing of the man and his methods, his 
passions, sorrows, and follies. No doubt is 
cast upon his genius as a writer by either of these 
books. His tremendous capacity for observa- 
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“THE CITY OF NEW YORK,” FLAGSHIP OF THE BYRD EXPEDITION TO THE SOUTH POLE 


Which left for the Antarctic last month for a two years’ stay. Commander Byrd follows in a whaling ship 
(see frontispiece). 


tion, his humor, his clear and forceful style, 
his ability to write uniformly well with speed, 
and the remarkable memory which went into 
the making of a hundred unforgettable charac- 
ters—these have made him a mighty figure in 
English fiction. And they survive in the new 
appraisals of his life. 


Books for an Antarctic 
Desert Island 


LAYERS at the famous game of choosing 

the twelve books that would accompany 
them to a desert island have a new convert to 
the game. Richard Evelyn Byrd, who hopes 
this winter to explore the Antarctic and fly over 
the South Pole, took with him, after due de- 
liberation, a thousand volumes for the use of 
himself and his party during the long Ant- 
arctic evenings. 

Whether or not you agree with Commander 
Byrd and his party in the selection of their 
library, here is what it contains: Mostly fiction, 
with the robust romancers, Dumas, Stevenson, 
Kipling, and writers like Cooper, Conrad and 
Herman Melville in favor. All of Shakespeare; 
Greek and Latin classics rubbing noses with 


modern works on philosophy, history and 
science; “Casey at the Bat’? and Whittier’s 
““Snowbound” go along with Francis Bacon’s 
essays and Franklin’s autobiography; ‘The 
Psychology of Suicide” and ‘ Best Rube Jokes” 
share honors with ‘‘The Preposterous Adven- 
tures of Baron Munchausen” and Browne’s 
“Religio Medici.” 

What the ideal library to satisfy the needs of 
a polar expedition would be opens up an inter- 
esting field of speculation, comments the 
Saturday Review of Literature. ‘* Will the robust 
romancers be the most in demand when the 
timelessness of the Antarctic shuts the men into 
self-communion?” asks the editor. 

“With adventure lying before, will the 
expedition find interest in narratives of vigor, 
or will it seek to stay its impatience on books of 
meditative character? We can all remember 
what the war did to literature, how it paled the 
interest of the story of adventure and sub- 
stituted for it the psychological novel, and to a 
great extent supplanted fiction by history and 
biography. We know that when life is lived 
at high tension the soul craves a tonic diet, and 
likely enough finds it in realism rather than 
romance. 

“Truly, to a man shortly to trust his life to 
the hazard of uncertain endeavor, the concocted 
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dangers of romance must appear of little mo- 
ment. We should think that, rather than the 
novel of adventure, the humorous or farcical 
story, or the tale that unfolds man’s struggle 
with spiritual rather than physical forces, 
would hold predominance. 
And we should think, too, 
that a period of enforced 
inactivity would of all times 
be the logical one for so- 
called ‘solid reading.’ 
“For here is providen- 
tially supplied the freedom 
from interruption which 
life under normal condi- 
tions never vouchsafes, the 
leisure not only to read 
but to savor and digest, 
the opportunity actually 
to think. Here in the 
hurlyburly of life, business 
and amusement impinge so 
constantly on leisure that 
there is no time for medi- 
tation, no time for that 
sustained stimulation of 
thought which a_ noble 
book can so excitingly 
arouse. In the Antarctic it would be other- 
wise. But then we should have to endure 


9? 


the Antarctic! 


The Centenary of 
Tolstoy 


IGHTEEN years ago the whole world was 

plunged into consternation by the news 

that a white-bearded old man had wandered 

from his home in Russia, seeking to find peace 

with God, and had died, alone, in a railroad 
station. 

Thus ended the life of Count Lyov Nikolaié- 
vitch Tolstoy, perhaps the greatest literary fig- 
ure of the nineteenth century. Now the cen- 
tenary of his birth in September, 1828, is being 
commemorated all over the world, and some at- 
tempt made to evaluate this giant and his con- 
tribution to the fields of art, government and 
religion. 

“Tolstoy bequeathed to the world an art, a 
creed and a legend,” writes Avrahm Yarmolin- 
sky in Books. In all three of these we find as 
the central motivating force the terrific conflict 


From an engraving by Weyl 


COUNT TOLSTOY 


within the man himself ‘‘ of an immense physical 
exuberance constantly at war with a no less vig- 
orous spiritual vitality.”” We see a man who, as 
Virginia Woolf says of his heroes, ‘‘turns the 
world round between his fingers and never ceases 
to ask, even as he enjoys it, 
what is the meaning of it, 
and what should be our 
aims.” 

This gives us, first of 
all, the legend of the Count 
with his rugged features 
and venerable beard, who 
after a worldly youth in 
Russian society returned 
to the land and, clad in a 
peasant smock, tilled the 
soil or cobbled shoes. We 
remember him thunder- 
ously preaching against the 
materialism of the nine- 
teenth century, against the 
ways of governments, 
against al! art that was not 
designed for and capable of 
being understood by peas- 
ant and prince alike, and 
of uplifting them. 

These theories of Tolstoy’s, which he devoted 
a lifetime to evolving and elaborating, in his 
search for the ultimate good, are not accepted 
to-day. As Mr. Yarmolinsky says, ‘‘We were 
born too late to regard with anything but a 
smile his idea of a return to the agricultura! or- 
der” and “he is a hardy spirit who contends 
that all art except that which derives from love 
of God and man and which leads to right action 
is base and should therefore be scrapped. . . . 

“We reject his ethics. We cannot accept the 
key to the good life that he has fashioned. But 
he prods us to fashion a key of our own.”’ 

The Nation writes: ‘Tolstoy wrong was 
vastly more impressive than other men right.” 

When it comes to Tolstoy’s own art, critics 
are of one accord. ‘‘War and Peace” and 
‘Anna Karenina” are certainly among the 
greatest novels of all time, and their author one 
of our greatest writers. The Nation says of his 
literary art: 

“‘Maxim Gorki, visiting Tolstoy in his old age, 
noticed that his hands were like no others he had 
seen. They were creatures in themselves, with 
life and character and animal identity, so that 
when the aged prophet reached across the table 
to pick up a card it was as if, says Gorki, the 
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hand felt the card to be alive—a bird there on 
the cloth waiting to ke caught. 

“That is the kind of artist he was. The 
world for him was living in every stick ‘and hair, 
and his sense of this is communicated to the 
reader of his books by means much too subtle 
for analysis. He did not have to resort to de- 
vices for making his people or his situations 
real; they were real for him before he wrote a 
line. 

* The responsiveness of a healthy man makes 
the art uf Tolstoy,” writes Mr. Yarmolinsky. 
“His books communicate a gusto for existence 
so pervasive that it triumphs over the pessimism 
of those perplexed hearts which are the image of 
his own.” 

John Galsworthy, in an introduction to the 
new translation of ‘Anna Karenina” which is a 
part of a centenary edition of Tolstoy’s works to 
be issued by the Oxford University Press, sums 
up: ‘The prime characteristic of Tolstoy as a 
novelist was certainly his unflinching sincerity, 
his resolute exposition of what seemed to him 
the truth at the moment.” And Aylmer 
Maude, translator of the new edition, writes in 
the London Contemporary Review: 

“The way really to understand Tolstoy is to 
realize his extraordinary complexity, and that 
he threw himself ardently and whole-heartedly 
into a succession of activities, and dealt with a 


series of great problems, as though his life and 
the whole welfare of humanity depended on the 
solution of each of them in turn, and on his stat- 
ing the solution he found, so forcibly and clearly 
that it should be ‘plain to every cabman.’” 


American Music Enters 
the Theater 


TRUCULENT youngster among musical 
nations, Amevica is eager to prove to the 
world that it can make new and serious musical 
contributions which will outshine those of its 
elders, writes Irving Sussman in the Musical 
Digest. Surprising, revolutionary, good, and 
bad, have been the results. 
“But at last . . . America is likely to make 
a musical contribution the value of which is 
beyond question,” Mr. Sussman declares. Out 
of a recent experiment in Pasadena “may come 
a new opera-form, an ideal opera—perkaps the 
Great American Opera so long awaited... . 
“Several months ago the Pasadena Com- 
munity Playhouse Association began to make 
preparations for the world premiére _per- 
formance of Eugene O’Neill’s play, ‘Lazarus 
Laughed.’ It was a tremendous undertaking, 
as those who know O’Neill can understand. 














Photograph from Theatre Magazine 


A SCENE FROM EUGENE O’NEILL’S “LAZARUS LAUGHED” AT THE PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 
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Four hundred costumes and three hundred 
masks were needed, and were supplied largely 
through volunteer efforts. But the most im- 
portant preparation was the incidental music 
being written by Arthur Alexander, a Los 
Angeles pianist and composer. The play was 
staged. For seven weeks it ran to capacity 
houses—which is nothing to note for an O’Neill 
production, staged even in Pasadena. But 
it was the music that astounded. O’Neill was 
known, but this combination was something 
new—and something that caused the musical, 
as well as the theatrical world, to sit up and 
rub its eyes.” 

In this play, the ideal of the opera was 
achieved, and yet there was no opera. But 
there was music following every inflection in 
speech, intensifying the mood and meaning, 
revealing and vivifying. There was real dra- 
matic action closely bound to the music, 
although there were no arias, no trained singers. 

O’Neill’s play is based on the verse in Psalm 
II: “ He that sitteth in the heavens shall laugh.” 

‘Lazarus, returned from the dead, brings this 
essential truth back with him, and laughs in 
God’s eternal laughter. 

“Q’Neill takes this theme of laughter and 
develops it through scene after scene of 
climactic crises, not by any change in its 
original simplicity, but by the ever-widening 
vistas of its meaning. Always a dramatic 
poet, his themes are in broad, open tones, 
sensed in shades of word color. 

“Arthur Alexander caught the moods of the 
play. ... The music did more than echo 
O’Neill—it supplemented him. The com- 
poser knew what the poet was trying to say, 
and knew where the spoken word was inade- 
quate—where music could express what words 
were at a loss to say. He built upon a few 
simple themes an edifice of dramatic and 
symphonic grandeur... . 

“The music laughed—a laughter without 
violence, a laughter without mirth, contempt 
or ridicule, a laughter of pure joy and under- 
standing—God’s laughter. The choruses, Gre- 
cian in form, the hallelujahs of the day of 
Christ, the barbaric atmosphere of the Roman 
era were vigorously blended in the music in a 
thoroughly modern style.” 

Both the music and the play were art, con- 
tinues Mr. Sussman, but together they achieved 
something neither could evoke alone. And the 


singular beauty of this result shows a whole new 
field for incidental music; and one perhaps 





far more important than any known before. 

“One wonders whether it may not prove 
something more, something greater than opera. 
It has this advantage: it says something. In 
opera the plot’s not the thing. Opera solves no 
problems, has no philosophic depths, does not 
satirize, teach, disturb the mind. It is a vehicle 
of pure enjoyment. This new thing may be- 
come more than that. It may combine the 
intellectual ardor of the playwright with the 
musical depth of the composer.” 

A similar event took place in England not 
long after the Pasadena production. In Can- 
terbury Cathedral, John Masefield’s ‘The 
Coming of Christ’? was produced, with inci- 
dental music by Gustav Holst. Using folk 
songs, chorales and running accompaniment, 
the effect, much the same as that achieved in 
America, was declared overwhelming. 


Historical Details 
In Moviedom 


LASSICAL detail in the production of 
motion pictures dealing with antiquity is 
the subject of an article by Joseph Pijoan, in 
Art and Archeology for June. The author de- 
clares that “from the point of view of effective 
pictorial presentation, there can be no doubt 
that films such as The Ten Commandmeuis, 
Ben Hur, and the King of Kings, represent a 
step beyond anything done in Europe.” 

Salammbo and Quo Vadis are tawdry in 
furnishings and too diffused in presentation, 
although the former was produced in artistic 
France and the latter in its own Rome. The 
American films of Ben Hur and the King of 
Kings, however, ‘deserve the success they 
have attained. They are accurate in detail, and 
even over-accurate if this seems necessary to 
secure a desired effect.”” “If a Spanish film is 
made in Hollywood, it is certain to be too 
bloody and romantic for a Spaniard.” On the 
other hand, the author believes that it is 
ridiculous to bedeck the Roman legionaries 
with helmet crests similar to those used by the 
dragoons of Napoleon merely because _ they 
were more spectacular, for “the effort to be 
showy might easily lead to disaster.” 

But the presentation of character is a more 
subtle problem. “If tradition is to be taken 
into account at all, we know the faces, not only 
of Christ, Peter, John, and Judas, but also of 
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Matthew, Bartholomew, and 
the rest.” Inthe King of 
Kings, De Mille the pro- 
ducer acted with great cour- 
age and made Judas an en- 
tirely new person with great 
effectiveness. Here he is no 
longer a rogue who sells his 
master for thirty pieces of 
silver, but merely a heretic 
who fails to understand the 
Messiah’s new kingdom of 
God. Pilate is represented 
as young and _ incapable, 
though we have good his- 
torical reason to believe him 
a man of considerable bru- 
tality. 

In short, in the creation of 
historical pictures, “there 
are two possible ways of 
attaining a unified effect: 
one, by historical and arche- 
ological accuracy, and the 
other by creating another 
world, as intensely real as 
reality. As a matter of fact, 
a compromise must be made 














between these two extremes; 
and it is here that the 
American films have been 
eminently successful.” If, 
in the King of Kings, women’s coiffures are of 
the Flavian era fifty years after the time of 
Christ, it is because the coiffures of Tiberius 
which are chronologically correct resemble 
present-day styles, and hence seem unclassical. 
“Thus we may say that the effect is more 
Roman than Rome.” 


Paul Manship — 
American Sculptor 


AUL MANSHIP became a sculptor be- 
cause he found at the age of fourteen that he 
was color-blind, which dispelled his dream of be- 
coming a great painter. Whether he could have 
been a better painter than he is a sculptor is 
hard to say; certainly there are many who be- 
lieve that, as a sculptor, he cannot be surpassed. 
He was born the seventh child of a seventh 
child on Christmas Day, 1885, in St. Paul, 
Minnesota—we read in the New Yorker—and 


Photograph from Art and Archeology 
PROCULLA PLEADS WITH YOUNG PILATE 
In the King of Kings, a motion picture based on the life of Christ. 


studied in the art schools there until the age of 
twenty. Then, having earned two hundred 
dollars doing hand-lettered business announce- 
ments and the like, he set out for Chicago or 
New York. It was raining when he reached 
Chicago; so he rode on to New York. 

“A compact, forthright youth immensely 
confident of himself and of the future,” cays 
Cameron Rogers in the New Yorker, it was not 
long before luck—if you can call a combination 
of genius and energy that—came Paul Man- 
ship’s way. For two years he worked with 
Solon Borglum. During this time he had a 
group of horses accepted and highly praised by 
the Philadelphia Academy; later he went there 
to study under Charles Grafly, working in the 
summers at the studios of Borglum or the kindly 
Austrian, Isidore Konti. 

In the meantime he traveled, whenever and 
wherever the spirit moved him. With Hunt 
Diederich, the designer and worker in iron, he 
went on a long trip through Spain, turned to 
good account in later work. 
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PAUL MANSHIP’S “ACTZON” 


Which received first prize recently at the Philadelphia 
Art Academy and is typical of his work. 


In 1909 Paul Manship won a three-year 
scholarship to Rome, the first of a succession of 
notable prizes which have marked his trium- 
phant progress. From his work at Rome, he 
definitely emerged as a sculptor of mark and 
“the originator of a manner now famous wher- 
ever art is known.” 

Paul Manship works in the tradition of 
archaic Greek sculptors. Occasionally the in- 
fluence of the Renaissance shows in his art, but 
on the whole “it is a nascent Hellenism, not a 
renascent, that primarily governs his talent. 

“A book would be required to examine his 
werk adequately, its importance, and the deri- 
vations of its singular, firm beauty,” Mr. Rogers 
continues. ‘In his ‘Europa,’ in his great ‘ Di- 
ana,’ his archaics are manifest, while in his por- 
trait bust of his infant daughter Pauline, one is 
constantly reminded of the precise and supple 
bambini of Desiderio and Mino” and of Luca 
della Robbia. 

In 1912 Manship returned to New York, and 
since then has experienced nothing but success. 
Sales of his works have proved most successful; 
huge commissions fill his days to overflowing, 
and crowd his large New York and Paris studios 
with half-completed busts, garden statuary, 
medallions, heroic figures for city squares. His 
work is represented in the art museums of New 
York, Detroit, Minneapolis, St. Louis, Chicago, 
Paris, and elsewhere. 


“He dresses like the floor partner of a Stock 
Exchange house, and his clipped mustache, 
strong jaw, and somewhat imperative blue eves 
recall the regular army officer rather than the 
sculptor. . He has worked hard, and his 
great success and ultimate good fortune have 
lain in his absolute identification with his career. 
He has been the compleat sculptor and has pre- 
ferred being so to any other interest, trivial or 
serious, in life. Quite obviously, he is not typi- 
cal as an artist. He has, however, always been 
distinctly himself and is already at the top of 
his profession.” 


The Vanishing 
Clergy 


“"TRANK conclusions with little more than 

fig-leaves left on them” is the stern fare 
offered to his readers by John Richelsen, D.D., 
in the October Scribners. Dr. Richelsen bases 
these conclusions on facts contained in the 
official church statistics for 1927. Here, in 
brief, are these conclusions and facts: 

Every year membership in all principal Prot- 
estant denominations increases, yet, in every 
denomination, the number of clergy decreases. 
When all religious bodies in America, including 
the Catholics, are taken into account, the totals 
are as follows: Membership, 48,594,163; gain 
in membership in 1927, 573,723; loss in clergy 
for 1927, 1,387. If the Catholic church is 
taken out of this reckoning, and its gain of 
1,211 Clergy for 1927 is subtracted, the re- 
mainder of American religious bodies are secn 
to have lost 2,598 ministers in one year. 

In a typical Protestant denomination such 
as the Presbyterian, while membership has 
doubled in twenty-seven years, the ratio of 
ordinations to memberships has fallen from 
one clergyman to every 3,685 church members 
to one clergyman to every 8,089 church mem- 
bers. Mr. Richelsen summarizes: 

“Consternation was created when the sta- 
tistics gathered by Doctor H. K. Carroll for the 
year 1926 were given out, covering all religious 
bodies in America, and it was shown that, in 
spite of the gain of half a million church 
members over 1925, there was an actual net 
decrease of 647 in the number of clergy. Now 
statistics for 1927 prove additional loss.”’ 

The reason for this state of affairs is, prin- 
cipally, the growing consciousness that Prot- 
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estantism has ceased to support its clergy either 
financially or morally, states Mr. Richelsen. 
Lack of morale within the constituency of the 
churches has defeated the earnestness of the 
preachers, who no longer serve, therefore, as 
recruiting agents for young men. 

“Slapping together great bunches of church 
organizations into a so-called union, as the 
solution of the Protestant predicament, is 
Pollyanna nonsense. . .. All the Protestant 
organizations of America might be marshaled 
together under one denominational name with- 
out having such a name of union mean more 
than the name Protestant means to-day as a 
denominational ensign or unifying symbol. The 
separatist temper of groups of Protestants must 
be changed or nothing is accomplished by 
unions. . . . Protestants, if Protestantism is 
to be saved, must learn to love one another 
instead of spitting fire at each other... . 

“The clergy have been the strength of Prot- 
estantism: on their loyalty, zeal and increasing 
numbers the prosperity of Protestantism in the 
past has been built.” 


A Fiftieth Birthday 


HE American Bar Association this year 

celebrated its fiftieth anniversary at Seat- 
tle. During its lifetime, the association has 
seen vast changes in the law, changes designed 
to meet new needs brought forth by our indus- 
trial and commercial expansion, and by the new 
complication of our life. The causes and re- 
sults of this development formed the central 
motive of the meeting. 

The retiring president of the Association, 
Silas H. Strawn, and Associate Justice Harlan 
F. Stone of the United States Supreme Court, 
outlined the changes that had come about in 
the purposes and practice of the law in the past 
half-century. 

Fifty years of progress in education were re- 
viewed by Dr. John H. Finley, editor of the 
New York Times, whose airplane ride from New 
York to Seattle was commented upon in the 
September REVIEW or Reviews. Dr. William 
Allen Pusey, former president of the American 
Medical Association, spoke on the fifty years in 
medicine. F. B. Jewett, vice-president of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
reviewed fifty years in science and engineering. 
Dr. Ozora S. Davis, President of the Chicago 
Theological Seminary, spoke of the significant 

















GURNEY ELWOOD NEWLIN 


changes and tendencies in religion during the 
same period. Among several other outstand- 
ing events of the meeting was the speech by the 
Hon. Hugh Kennedy, chief justice of the Su- 
preme Court of the Irish Free State, on the con- 
stitution of the Free State. 

Mr. Gurney Elwood Newlin, of the Los An- 
geles bar, was elected for 1928 to succeed a long 
line of distinguished presidents of the Bar Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Newlin, who was in charge of all 
Red Cross operations in Paris during the World 
War, has held several important offices in the 
California Bar, and has done much to bring 
about law reforms tending toward uniform and 
simplified codes. 


The Tragedy 
of the Brook 


HE winding country brook, with its 

shaded banks, its swimming hole, its brown 
trout darting through the clear depths, is fast 
disappearing from the land. In its place there 
is a turgid little stream devoid of beauty, a 
bearer of disease and death. This is the tenet 
of Paul W. Allen, writing in Nature Magazine. 
Here is one of the biggest problems in American 
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AN UNSPOILED COUNTRY BROOK 


Industrial waste and sewage pollute many rural streams, 
making them a menace to health and destroying 
their beauty. 


rural life, Mr. Allen believes. Our brooks must 
be redeemed from use as carriers of industrial 
wastes and sewage, not only to protect their 
beauty and that of the countryside, but to 
prevent hundreds of deaths from typhoid and 
other sicknesses, the germs of which are spread 
by the polluted waters. 

Mr. Allen tells the story of a brook along 
which he played as a boy. Returning recently 
to visit it he found its charm gone and its purity 
defiled. Germ cultures of the water that had 
once been so harmless—and still was, in the 
hills above the town—showed thousands of 
deadly microbes. Even the flies which walked 
along the edges of the stream were proved to 
carry away with them on their feet countless 
germs inimical to the health of mankind which 
later they might carry to human food. 

Perhaps our love of Nature has been dulled 
with years, and we are content to see the beauty 
of our rural streams destroyed, says Mr. Allen. 
Perhaps even the sportsmanship which once 
loved to see fish in the streams where they can 
no longer live, is gone. “But we still have 
respect for human life. That is enough to 
urge us to redeem our brooks. 


“The scientist is not dreaming when he says 
that stream pollution is one of the most potent 
causes of infectious diseases in America. Right 
at the time when we are fighting harder than 
ever before to eliminate such water-borne 
infectious diseases as typhoid fever and dysen- 
tery, we are also doing more than ever to con- 
taminate streams, springs and wells. 

“The vacation time has now become the 
most dangerous: period of the year for many 
people, because the contamination of water 
supplies has become so general. In the city 
we are protected by elaborate water filtration 
plants and by the water-control laboratory of 
the city public health department. But in the 
country there is no protection.” 

Proper sewerage facilities must be provided 
for our rural areas, Mr. Allen concludes. ‘‘‘Re- 
deem our brooks!’ must be the slogan of 
rural America.” 


Robinson Crusoe’s 
Island 


¥ \EFOE’S TALE of “Robinson Crusoe” is 

the first glimpse into the fascinations of 
travel and adventure for thousands on thou- 
sands of children the world over. Yet few of 
these thousands realize that Crusoe’s island ac- 
tually exists, and that Defoe probably modeled 
his story on that of a real castaway named Alex- 
ander Selkirk. The island is one of a group of 
three, off the coast of Chile in the Pacific Ocean, 
the Juan Fernandez Islands. Times have 
changed since Crusoe’s—or rather Selkirk’s— 
day. Ships now go there regularly twice a 
month from Valparaiso. 

Recently Waldo L. Schmitt of the Smithso- 
nian Institution went there much as Crusoe did, 
in a sixty-ton windjammer. He tells his story 
in the National Geographic Magazine: 

“Eight days out of Valparaiso we raised the 
historic island, darkly blue through morning 
mists... . Crusoe himself cast up by the sca, 
couldn’t have been happier than I to feel my 
feet on dry land again.” Mas 4 Sierra (Land- 
ward) is the name of Crusoe’s particular island. 
High on its cliffs is a tablet with the inscription 
on the following page. 

Although nowadays the island is inhabited, 
Mr. Schmitt writes, “the easy-going, Spanish- 
speaking inhabitants, shut off from the world 
and the scores of books that describe their 
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island, do not suspect how famous it is.”’ 


those in need of his services. 


There are no roads, no places of amusement, 
nor stores. The sole industry of almost all the 
287 inhabitants is the lobster trade, which is 
carefully supervised by the Chilean govern- 
In one year 80,000 lobsters are caught 


ment. 
—not counting the little ones thrown back. 
Transported to the mainland, they appease the 
appetites of the gourmets of Chile and the Ar- 
gentine—at from $3 to $5 or more a lobster. 
The island’s history is not limited to Selkirk’s 
adventure alone. Mr. Schmitt tells us that 
“For 360 years pirates, earthquakes, whalers, 
penal colonies, battle and political storms have 
swept this now calm and dreamy island... . 
Out in the harbor lies the hulk of the German 
cruiser Dresden, sunk during the World War.” 
“Whether Defoe really used Selkirk and 
his sojourn on this island from which to weave 
Robinson Crusoe I don’t know. Many believe 
he did. Crusoe today would find little change.” 





IN MEMORY OF 
ALEXANDER SELKIRK, 
MARINER, 


A NATIVE OF LARGO, IN THE 
COUNTY OF FIFE, SCOTLAND. 








WHO LIVED ON THIS ISLAND IN 
COMPLETE SOLITUDE, FOR FOUR 
YEARS AND FOUR MONTHS. 





HE WAS LANDED FROM THE 
CINQUE PORTS GALLEY, 96 TONS, 18 
GUNS, A.D. 1704, AND WAS TAKEN 
OFF IN THE DUKE, PRIVATEER, 
12TH FEB., 1709 





HE DIED LIEUTENANT OF H.MS. 
WEYMOUTH, A.D. 1723, AGED 47 
YEARS. 








THiS TABLET IS ERECTED 
NEAR SELKIRK’S LOOKOUT, BY 
COMMODORE POWELL AND THE 

OFFICERS OF H.M.S. TOPAZE, A.D. 1868 











ROBINSON CRUSOE’S VISIT COMMEMORATED 


ON MAS A SIERRA ISLAND 


Mod- 
ern progress has left little mark. There is one 
school, and one church in which services are 
held once a year when the priest comes over 
from the mainland to baptize and to marry 














From The Sportsman 


FINISH OF A TERRAPIN DERBY 


The Terrapin Derby 


MERICA has many derbies of various 
kinds, Louisville for horses, Indianapolis 
for motors, New York for Marathon dancers, 
but it remains for Ponca City, Oklahoma, to 
boast of a derby for terrapins. At this great 
event, “the highbrow and lowbrow—oil mag- 
nates, poor cowboys, rich Indians, good re- 
porters, bad gamblers, big ham-and-egg men 
from restaurants,” all flock together in a com- 
mon excitement over terrapin racing. Joseph 
Faus gives the details of this annual carnival 
in the Sportsman. 

As to formal rules, “a great circle—usually 
150 feet in diameter—is drawn, and the racing 
entrants are placed simultaneously in the 
center and let go. The one that first crosses 
the boundary line—75 feet away as the crow 
flies, but anywhere from 75 to 300 feet as the 
whimsical terrapin whizzes—is declared the 
winner and gets his name and picture in the 
papers and in all probability a large chunk of 


suet for supper.” Prizes total as much as $5,000. 
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eA s Stated 


GotTuHam’s ETERNAL CARNIVAL 








For most visitors to Manhattan, both foreign and domestic, New York is the 
Shrine of the Good Time. This is only natural, for outsiders come to New York for 
the sole purpose of having a good time, and it is for their New York hosts to provide it. 
The visiting Englishman, or the visiting Californian, is convinced that New York City 
is made up of millions of gay pixies, flitting about constantly in a sophisticated manner 
in search of a new thrill. RoBERT BENCHLEY, in the Yale Review. 


Tue Russ REPROVED 


Russia’s greatest opportunity to move in the direction of peace is to renounce 
the revolutionary idea. When she does this, her adherence ‘o the Pact of Paris will 
have larger meaning, and her criticisms of it will be more to the point. 

Editorial, in the Independent. 


Anti1-ATHLETIC 


More profound blah has been scribbled and spoken about the significance of our 
national vogue for sports than upon almost any topic, including Fundamentalism, 
Freud, the League of Nations, and the hot weather. Every after-dinner orator, con- 
ducting drives for college or Y. M. C. A. gymnasium funds, has pointed with pride 
and fountain pen to our outdoor enthusiasms as a convincing proof of racial and social 
vigor. GEoRGE S. Brooks, in Scribners. 


A Lonpon VIEW 


It is long since a Presidential election campaign excited so much interest outside 
America as the fight between Mr. Herbert Hoover and Gov. Alfred Smith. For 
seldom have the antagonists been so well-matched personally, and rarely indeed have 
they spoken out so definitely on matters of public importance. 

Editorial, in the London Spectator. 


Tue VANISHING YouTH OF Our LAND 


The changes which have been going on in the internal structure of our population 
—through the steadily declining birth-rate and the recent cutting down of immigra- 
tion—show themselves in a smaller proportion of young people, and an increased pro- 
portion at the older ages . . . increasing the relative earning capacity of the nation. 

Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. Bulletin. 


Hair Cuts For ALi 


About two years ago “‘ bob-haired girls” sprang into prominence in China, march- 
ing as propagandists with the Nationalist armies, standing at city gates to cut off the 
hair of passing women in enforced ‘“‘liberation,” or organizing in factories an assault 
on “bound feet” which littered the yard with bandages. 

ANNA LOUISE STRONG, in Asia. 


As Oruers SEE Us 


The Colossus of the North is the United States of America in bugaboo form. It 
is a Saxon-American ogre, conjured up by the political intellectual of Latin-America 
to terrify his fellow citizens into following him and his counsel. 

GEORGE WHEELER HINMAN, JR., in the North American Review. 





BEVERIDGE’S “LINCOLN” 


SEASONAL 


Nothing else has had such a tremendous and invigorating effect on football as the 
forward pass. It opened up the play and elevated the game from the gruesome battle 
of the old ‘‘ push-and-pull”’ era into a scientific pastime. Once the successful team was 
that which possessed the most strength and weight; now it is the team that combines 
scientifically a strong running attack with a well-executed aerial game. 

Epwin B. Dootey, former Dartmouth quarterback, in Popular Science Monthly. 


GENERATIONS OF GUNS 


In .1867, at the International Exhibition in the Champ de Mars, Paris, apprecia- 
tive judges awarded a prize to the biggest and deadliest gun manufactured by the 
“Cannon King,” Alfred Krupp. Half a century later, this gun’s successors— 


notably the mysterious ‘‘ Big Bertha,” which had a radius of seventy-five miles . . . 
showed conclusively that prizes, like chickens and curses, come home to roost. 
AGNES REPPLIER, in the Aflantic Monthly. 


New Romes 


The Italian in Argentina is like the Italian in every quarter of America, an ex- 


cellent worker. 


Perhaps no other immigrant in America has done so much of the 


heavy and constructive work as this faithful and hard-laboring toiler. 


Tuomas O’HaGAN, in America. 








Tieweriding’s “Lincoln” 








HE publication of “Abraham Lincoln, 

1809-1858,” by the late Albert J. Bever- 
idge, author of the “Life of John Marshall,” 
has been eagerly awaited. Mr. Beveridge was 
engaged in his task for years and had the co- 
operation of many Lincoln students and au- 
thorities on American history. The completed 
work justifies the enthusiastic comments of 
those friends of the author who had been per- 
mitted to see it in manuscript.! 


From Jackson to the Civil War—a History 


So completely interwoven in the warp and 
woof of his times was Lincoln’s career that his 
biography cannot be dissociated from ihe 
history of which it was a part. The one refuses 
to be interpreted or understood without con- 
tinual reference to the other. Just as the life 
of Chief Justice Marshall had grown under 
Mr. Beveridge’s hand into a history of the 
United States from the Revolution to the ad- 
ministration of Andrew Jackson, so the B v- 
eridge “Lincoln,” as the work lay in the au- 
thor’s mind from the beginning, was to be 
a history of the nation’s growth from Jackson’s 

‘Abraham Lincoln, 1809-1858. 


Houghton Mifflin Company. 
tpp. Ill. $12.50. 


By Albert J. Beveridge. 
Vol. I, 637 pp. Vol. II, 


time to the end of the Civil War. So much 
was involved in Mr. Beveridge’s own con- 
ception of his task as a biographer. With his 
standards of biography such as they were 
(and as they had been developed in the progress 
of the Marshall work) no other course was 
possible. To know the man, the biographer 
must know the land and the people, the 
physical conditions and the mental attitudes, 
that gave the man what we call his environ- 
ment. That knowledge was indispensable. 

No factor was so small that it might be safely 
neglected. Nothing that affected human life 
in the backwoods of Indiana and Illinois in 
the second and third decades of the nineteenth 
century was to be overlooked. Not a session 
of the Illinois Legislature from 1830 on could 
be ignored. The files of every county news- 
paper in the ‘Lincoln country” for the thirty 
years leading up to 1860 must be searched. 
Nearly all the “men who knew Lincoln” had 
passed on, but the records of Lincoln’s time 
remained. No labor required to bring back 
the realities and the atmosphere of Lincoln’s 
life as a practising lawyer in Springfield and 
as a practising politician on a larger stage was 
held too great. If Nicolay and Hay had not 
long ago preémpted the title, the Beveridge 
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work might well have been called “Abraham 
Lincoln: a History.” 


A New Portraiture 


Having in mind the author’s comprehensive 
purpose and the amazing diligence and industry 
with which he pursued it for years, what may 
the reader expect to gain from the two stocky 
volumes that embody the results of his labors? 
At the outset most of us are in for a few jars 
or shocks—not very serious ones, however— 
and a careful reading of the work may result 
in the revision of conclusions long held and 
perhaps taken for granted. Our earlier studies 
of Lincoln are likely to have begun with the 
period of the Presidency, or the election of 
1860, and such notions as we may have ac- 
quired of what went before are colored, if not 
distorted, by occurrences in the Civil War 
period. Mr. Beveridge gives us a wholly 
different viewpoint from the first. By recon- 
structing the background of Lincoln’s boyhood 
and youth in Kentucky and Illinois, sparing 
none of the details, sordid and forbidding as 
they may seem in our modern eyes, he makes 
us see the young backwoodsman in the chrysalis 
stage of existence and follow his long and 
toilsome pilgrimage toward greatness. 


Contemporary Opinion of Lincoln 


Lincoln was usually slow in reaching con- 
clusions, but clear and forceful in stating them 
and persistent and tireless in maintaining them 
after they had been reached. Mr. Beveridge 
is not content with a mere summary of Lincoln’s 
views on a given question; he must know the 
influences that operated from without in the 
shaping of them. The thought of contempo- 
raries—not only the opinions of Lincoln’s 
friends, but of those who were hostile as well— 
must be made and put on record. The reader 
will find that this has been done with remark- 
able completeness. He will catch himself 
reading a history of the United States almost 
before he is aware of it—and a history as fresh 
and entertaining and instructive as any work 
that has recently come off the press. 

Several notions of Lincoln, erroneous but 
persistent, are wholly discredited by Mr. 
Beveridge’s researches. He has, usually figured 
in history as a Northern man with Northern 
connections, yet he finds that as late as 1848, 
when he was in Congress, his only intimates 
were two Georgia Whigs, Stephens and Toombs. 
He has been pictured repeatedly as a radical 
anti-slavery man; but the debates with 
Douglas exhibit him as a conservative even 


for that date (1858). He would not counte- 
nance the agitation for the repeal of the 
Fugitive Slave Law, although many in the 
North were demanding it of the Republicans, 
He committed himself without reserve against 
Negro suffrage. Some have even tried to 
represent him as the traditional dark horse in 
national politics. The evidence of Lincoln’s 
service on the Whig National Committee and 
after 1856 in the high councils of the Republican 
party, coupled with his correspondence for 
years with political leaders in and out of 
Illinois, places him in the first rank among the 
national politicians of his day and makes 
absurd the former characterization of Lincoln 
as an “unknown” in the ’50’s. 


The Lincoln-Douglas Debates 


The tenth chapter of the second volume 
supplies the climax of the book in its account 
of the famous Lincoln-Douglas Debates, which 
are commonly believed to have made Lincoln 
President, notwithstanding the set-back that 
he received in his defeat for the Senatorship. 
Mr. Beveridge had prepared the first drait of 
this chapter when he died. Had he lived it is 
not unreasonable to believe that he would have 
added a summary of the debates, stating just 
what points had been made by each of the 


contestants. He does make it clear that one, 


of Lincoln’s main objectives in the debates, 
and particularly in the famous Freeport ques- 
tion, was to emphasize the difference between 
Douglas and the Buchanan Democrats and if 
possible to widen the breach. He forced the 
issue with Douglas on “‘Squatter Sovereignty.” 
By compelling the admission that the inhab- 
itants of the Territories might, if they chose, 
keep slavery out, he put Douglas in the position 
of antagonizing the South, and so prevented 
his receiving the support of the Southern Demo- 
crats in 1860. Thus the debates had more far- 
reaching consequences than the election of a 
Senator; the choice of a President was involved. 
From that moment Douglas must decrease, 
Lincoln increase. 

It is the simple truth to say that Beveridge’s 
Lincoln stands alone in its treatment of the Illi- 
nois lawyer’s preparation for the Presidency. 
The author’s own experience in politics, the op- 
portunity that came to him to devote years of his 
life to this work, added to rare personal and lit- 
erary gifts, made success natural and inevitable. 
He will have no rivals. Comparisons are un- 
called-for; it would be like comparing the 
man-made monuments that we know with the 
Pyramids. 


For notices of current books see pages 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 of the Advertising Section. 
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